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Ta National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 

was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


UCH changes as are now evident everywhere in the 
religious world would a few generations ago have 
been accompanied with outbreaks of religious ha- 
tred, persecution, hanging, burning, and warfare. 
It is not a degenerate age when such mighty 

changes can take place with no more disturbance than 
marks the passing of a summer shower. The remnants of 
theological hatred which are picked up now and then among 
religious people are mainly interesting as relics of an age 
cheerfully dismissed and of a condition happily outgrown. 
If the sense of spiritual things is less deep and strong than 
once it was (which we do not believe), it may have been well 
to relax a little the earnestness of faith, that the living temple 
of the spirit might grow without the noise and the strife 
which have marked great changes in the past. The growth 
of religion, pure and undefiled, goes on apace, Attending to 
this, the necessary change in theology, which shapes the 
form and creates the shell of religion, is more easily made. 
We are passing from the religion of the letter to the religion 
of the spirit. 
we 


Mr. F. Hopxinson Smit is no doubt entirely sincere in 
his statement that the slaves were kindly treated and better 
off before the Civil War than they have been since. But his 
assertion that he speaks from ample knowledge does not 
carry conviction. His knéwledge was gained among people 
of humane culture and easy circumstances, who were inca- 
pable of cruelty to their domestic servants. But there are a 
few evident facts which Mr. Smith seems to forget. ' Several 
hundred thousand children were born who were half white. 
They were born without the choice of their mothers, and 
everybody knows that sometimes girls were sold at auction 
and brought higher prices because some of the best white 
blood in the country flowed in their veins and made itself 
manifest in their beauty and intelligence. A German of our 


acquaintance, walking in St. Louis on the day of his arrival 


there, saw a handsome young woman run out of a gateway 
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upon the sidewalk, followed by a gentleman who was lashing 
her with a whip. The German, not knowing the customs of 
our country at that time, interfered, and spent the night in 
the station-house. He afterward wrote the first articles 
against slavery that were published in St. Louis. . Winston 
Churchill, in his new novel, describes a scene in the auction- 
room that justifies some of the most severe statements by 
Mrs. Stowe against the system of slavery. 


st 


Witt1am Watson Goopwin, forty years professor of the 
Greek language and literature in Harvard College, has be- 
come Eliot Professor emeritus. To mark the close of his 
active career as a class teacher, about one hundred and fifty 
of his pupils and friends invited him to a dinner last week 
in Boston. A handsome silver bowl was presented, with a 
suitable inscription; and those who were chosen to speak in 
behalf of the company said things of him and his work so 
true and kind that with his native modesty he may well walk 
in the light of them the rest of his days'a humbler and a 
happier man. Mr. Goodwin is one of the few remaining 
professors in Harvard University who have seen and have 
been part of the process by which a small college has grown 
to be a great university. ‘The graduate school to-day con- 
tains more students than there were in the whole college when 
Prof. Goodwin graduated. 


& 


Art their recent national meeting in Springfield, Mass., the 
Baptists considered the relations-of their three societies rep- 
resenting Home and Foreign Missions and Publications. 
It was proposed to make the delegates to the three societies, 
as far as possible, identical, so that, without giving up their 
specific work, these societies might co-ordinate and work 
more easily together. Strong feeling was manifest in the 
discussion, and there was a sharp antagonism of ideas without 
any breach of courtesy. These societies have grown out of 
the experience of a hundred years, and it was natural for one 
who defended them to claim that it was not expedient to re- 
verse the denominational policy in five minutes. 
ious as in secular organizations there is an almost irresistible 
tendency toward consolidation and economy. ; 


ed 


THE spiritual destitution of the summer visitor was de- 
scribed by Mr. McDougall in his speech that we published 


last week, Plans are making in various parts of the country - 


to supply the needs of people who are far from their homes 
and their churches. In New England the public meetings 
at Weirs, N.H., have long been popular. More lately the 
summer conferences at the Isles of Shoals have attracted large 
numbers, and this year there will be added a series of meet- 
ings in Nantucket. For our Western visitors especially these 
arrangements furnish great attractions. To those who live 
in communities where Unitarians are few and not regarded 
as the salt of the earth, these gatherings of the faithful give 
an opportunity to meet sympathetic spirits, and to refresh 
mind and heart while taking a holiday under the most favor- 
able circumstances. Nantucket is one of the most attractive 
places on our coast, and its inhabitants always give a hearty 
welcome to those who are unfortunate enough to be “ off- 
islanders.” 
i : = 

THE question of domestic service in the United States has 
been shaped somewhat by the immigration of a large num- 
ber of foreigners who, because of race and religion, preferred, 
while under the same roof, to live apart from their employers. 
In a Protestant household with Catholic domestics, without 
any reference to ideas of servitude, a line is drawn which is 
both impassable and protective. There may be perfect con- 
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tentment on both sides; but, when the work of the day is 
done, the person employed, whether as cook or maid, goes — 


her own way among her own people and to her own church. 
Often, as we have had good opportunity to know, the so-called 
servant, whether man or woman, has seen the way open 
from the bottom of the social ladder to the top of it, and has 
been willing to wait for the opportunities which had already 
come to companions and friends. There may be as much 
pride on one side of the line as on the other, but the line 
drawn in this way sets up a barrier for others who are not 
sustained by pride of race and difference of religion. To an 
American girl, who is a Protestant, this distinction is a mark 
of servitude, as it is not to a foreigner and a Catholic. 


The Universal Creed. 


The creed-makers have never shaped a statement of faith 
which could be expressed in terms which describe a human 
home and its relationship. ‘The creed of Jesus can be so 
expressed in all its details. God is our Father. Men and 
women are brothers and sisters. Heaven is our home. The 
various dwelling-places of the children of God are chambers 
in their Father’s house. Punishment is exile from home. 
Repentance and forgiveness are the coming together of 
Father and child. ’ 

Why may not the creed-makers take a lesson from Jesus? 
Why not omit the Hebrew allegories and metaphysical sub- 
tleties with which Paul often concealed the humane thought 
which he received from the mind of Jesus? Why not re- 
turn after all these centuries to the simplicity that is in 
Christ ? 

Any one who has wide acquaintance with men and things 
knows that there might be gathered out from all the churches 
a band of men and women who, in character, in conduct, in 
loyalty to certain high standards, would all be of the same 
kind. They would think alike, act alike, feel alike, and re- 


spond to the same tests at the time when temptation, whether _ 


in bribe or threat, was sifting the souls of men. In this 
band would be found Christians as far apart as Quakers, 
Catholics, Baptists, Universalists, Episcopalians, and Unita- 
rians. Now, if these people were all required to wear their 
badges, to put on a distinctive dress, and to show their 
creedal colors, they would be a strangely assorted and hetero- 
geneous concourse of believers. If they were left to their 
natural impulses, they would work together in harmony for 
common objects. But, if each one was compelled to stand 
for that which was distinctive in his church and creed, they 
would fall apart and stand over against each other in antag- 
onism. . 
Now a disinterested observer, seeing this assembly under 
the two conditions, when united by that which they held in 
common and when divided by that which they held in par- 


ticular, would easily discover that they were united in, this — 


creed of Jesus which can be expressed in the terms which 
describe the human home, and that they were divided by the 


parts of their creed which cannot be so expressed. The ~ 


Arminian Methodist and the Calvinistic Presbyterian, taken 
out of their respective churches, may easily meet on some 


common ground where they will work together for the com- . 


mon good. They will not even think of the problems of 
free will and predestination which once set their creeds over 
against each other like two fortified towers from which 
armed bands have sallied forth to meet each other on literal 
battlefields. ae 

‘Fixed views are like the shells and skins in which crus- 
taceans and reptiles live and grow until they reach the point 
of bursting. Then the old shell cast off, the creature that 


lived in it appears soft and yielding, but already shaping for 


itself a new house in which to live. All the churches of the 
world in which intelligence rules are to-day stirring within 
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their shells with the impulses of a new life which demands a 


- sideration of any theologian. 


better house of the soul. Now, when they are all seeking 
‘more stately mansions, is the opportunity of a century to 
select and to express the things that are universal, that unite 
all that are good, that sustain all who are righteous; and 
that create all that is most worthy in every church, in every 
community. i 

Those who have wished to deny the existence of God or 
who have thought they were compelled to set aside the idea 
of any universal and beneficent order have often drawn 
their conclusions from the fact that all descriptions of the 
mature, power, and government of God have corresponded 
to the education, experience, and mental training of the be- 
liever. If the believer was of a low grade morally and men- 
tally, the God he described was of like nature and attributes. 
If the believer was refined, thoughtful, and humane, his God 
was described in terms of refinement and humanity. Hence 
the inference of the atheist that God exists only in the mind 
of the thinker. 

The conclusion is curiously false and out of joint with all 
other judgments of the human mind. The external universe, 
seen and known of all men, is described by those who have 
knowledge of it in terms as various as those in which they 
set forth their idea of the being and nature of God. The 
creed-makers, from this fact, may take a hint worth the con- 
Let them say that, as we take 
the thought of the philosopher when we describe the external 
world, so we will take the thought of the saint when we de- 
scribe the order of the spiritual world. Now the highest 
product of the saintly life is the human home. Jesus was the 
first teacher of religion to make much of it asa sign and 
symbol of the spiritual order in which we live. Whoever 
shall set forth universal truth under the forms which de- 
scribe the highest ideal of the human home will make a 
creed in which will agree the saints and sages in all the 
churches and in all religions. 


A New Puritanism. 


Recently, at a conference of college trustees, the consensus 


of opinion was that, while drunkenness and gross vice was 


much lessened in college life, there was a marked decrease 
of strong, positive, unbending character,—“ standing up for 
principles.” It was said, by way of apology, that this is a 
fact true of general society. We were accustomed half a 
century ago to meet more stern iconoclasts among the peo- 
ple, those who were rigid in self-denial, uncompromising 
toward even a shadow of “worldliness.” “ It makes a great 
difference with us,” said a college professor, “for we now 
rarely find a young man in one of our colleges with suffi- 
cient decisiveness to lead the rest in the way of establishing 
high character, or, for that matter, to prevent tendencies of 
a mischievous sort. 
brutish, and also less of unbending courage for righteous- 
ness. ‘There has been a great development of social tenden- 
cies, not altogether selfish nor by any means deeply altruis- 
tic. The young men of the present generation have two 
ambitions,— one in the way of athletics, and the other in the 
way of a social good time. For these two ends a young 
man is ready to labor and spend and sacrifice,—not only 
himself, but his friends. While vulgarity decreases, piety 
disappears ; and by piety I mean that devotion to the loftiest 
ends which’ seems to be the soul of Christianity. The ex- 
penses of college life are growing along the two lines which 
I ‘have mentioned. There is little increase in the cost of 
board, of books, and of clothes; but there is an absolute 
prostration of all obligation of a higher sort to the determi- 
nation to accomplish the cheaper demands of athletic sport 
and.social pleasure.” Pa lg 

«ls this picture a fairly good one of general society? We 
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There is certainly less of the coarse and ~ 
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are quite sure that there has been a great improvement in 
social morals since the middle of the last century. For in- 
stance, drunkenness in the streets, which was then very com- 
mon, is now rarely seen. Our business men certainly do not 
indulge in orgies-of drunkenness if they are not absolute ab- 
stainers. Our statesmen no longer disgrace our Capitol with 
their carousals. Railroads do not allow their employees to 
use intoxicants at all, while other employments require tem- 
perance purely for business ends. In the country there is 
said to be a remarkable improvement in farm life. Farm 
help does not indulge in the vulgarity and coarseness, such 
as the author of “ Eben Holden ” fairly introduces as charac- 
teristic of half a century ago. “The introduction of high- 
grade machinery has done much to elevate the tone of those 
who use it; and every stride ahead in the way of putting 
thought into tools ennobles the user of the tool.” Every- 
where there is better literature, and more of it. Subterra- 
nean literature of a noxious kind is less common. ‘The tele- 
phone has brought about a better associated life in rustic 
neighborhoods. ‘There is now less excuse for going into town 
at night to get the news. A good deal is being accomplished 
by the grange, and quite as much by agricultural experi- 
ments carried on by our colleges and universities. But can 
we in town or in country see correlative signs of a stouter 
assertion of religious principles? Is there as much need of 
it? Puritanism was a protest against immorality. Is an 
average morality what we seek for society and ourselves, 
or that which we should be content with? Cannot a com- 
munity be moral, and yet lack the higher elements of 
strength, honor, and devotion to principles? 

If this be so, just where is the remedy? Do we need a re- 
vival of Puritanism on a higher plane? Discarding formal- 
isms about dress and lauguage, there was in the different 
evolutions of old Puritanism — of Quakerism and of Metho- 
dism —a stronger, truer life, a determination “to stand up 
for God.” We can see nothing better to hope for than a new 
Puritanism inspiring our social and business life, and filling 
us with a will to do the right, let come what will come. We 
can get a glimpse of what the old reformers meant, when they 
spoke of “ mere morality,” and demanded “ godliness.” The 
fault was not altogether their own that godliness often be- 
came an outside show, even a cloak for inner scampishness. 
The great fact remains that in those days there was a sin- 
cerity of purpose, and there were mighty men and women 
raised up who “ walked with God.” Our institutionalism must 
not blind us to the fact that the key of a great humanity is 
not intellectual mechanism, but purposeful godliness. 


Dives. 


Christ’s denunciation of the rich strikes a painful note on 
the ears of many good people, even if they be not pious 
millionaires. It is manifest that he believed that the posses- 
sion of great riches limits human sympathies and chokes the 
good seed of the religious life. We can hardly evade the 
conclusion if we take the plain meaning of texts. 

But modern thought lays but little stress on this view of 
the rich*man. Dives is not so common a type in our day as 
doubtless he was in the time of Jesus. His selfishness and 
indifference to human suffering and misery could not be 
tolerated in the way it existed in the East. But the great 
modern problem is more distinctively the money problem 
than it could be at that time in Judea; and the effect of 
enormous possessions on human society, and the future of 
the world, is hanging in the scale of doubt. 

To many who feel that vast possessions are an evil, the 
right use of millions, the active spirit of benevolence and 
wise distribution, may appear as an offset to that evil. But 
we ‘cannot be sure that benevolence’is always wise, and the 
waste of allowing millions to accumulate simply’ to be re- 
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distributed seems a poor substitute for the privilege granted 
to the many to earn an independent livelihood and enjoy a 
fair share of the earth’s benefits at first hand and by the 
exercise of individual energy. 

To pauperize, that the privilege of relieving and elevating 
the pauper may be granted, seems a ridiculous, if not a highly 
immoral conclusion. So the ethical consideration of great 
riches as a menace to society and a growing evil comes 
more and more to the front. The accumulation and gains 
of the few are becoming so plethoric and portentous, a 
certain fear seizes the mind in contemplating the present 
economic conditions. Whither are we tending, and what is 
the end to be? Will, mainly, all the resources of the planet 
finally be gathered into a few greedy and grasping hands, or 
will the evil of this monstrous aggrandizement disappear, and 
how? 

But these questions that now weigh so heavily on the 
world, and find no ready answer, are aside from the ethical 
consideration of riches and their effect on the human soul. 
Was Jesus right when he condemned Dives for his hard- 
heartedness and the use of riches for his own good, regard- 
less of his poor and despised neighbor? and is Dives still a 
type existing in the world under changed conditions? We 
must conclude from daily events that Dives is still extant, 
and on a scale that was never dreamed of in little Palestine. 
No modern Dives would now allow Lazarus to lie near his 
palace gate or be ministered to by a pack of dogs. His 
aesthetic feelings and the sanitary laws would forbid the 
loathsome spectacle. 

The world regards Lazarus with a different eye from the 
way he was regarded in Judea. He is no longer a sacred 
personage, a seer, or a prophet, as he still continues to be in 
Oriental countries. Sentimentalism has ceased to embellish 
his rags with occult virtues. His vagrant, idle, and unclean 
habits exclude him, perhaps too severely, from human sym- 
pathy. There now seems no good reason for his translation, 
on the ground merely of being a pauper, to Abraham’s 
bosom. His sufferings are looked upon as mainly the re- 
sult of his own shortcomings, and that lapse from manhood 
and self-respect that forms one of the sorriest aspects of 
modern life. But changed conditions and ideals do not 
change the essentials of human nature. 

The parable is still fraught with profound meaning. Laz- 
arus still stands as the type of destitute and suffering human- 
ity, the submerged tenth or whatever fraction you please,— 
submerged as much through economic and industrial condi- 
tions as through its own misdoing and neglected opportuni- 
ties, while Dives is the selfish, rich, and pampered class, bent 
upon acquisition and the heaping up of riches. Dives of 
the modern kind may have constitutional objections to pam- 
pering beggars, but not perhaps to the creating of beggars 
through means called legitimate and legal. He may have 
no conscientious scruples about “cornering” coal or bread- 
stuffs or stocks, or of limiting the output of some essential 


of life to keep up the price, and thus take wrongfully a cer- — 


tain sum from the poor man’s pocket. He may crowd ten- 
ants into unsanitary apartment houses, and slowly poison 
them with bad air and poor plumbing. He may draw rev- 
enues from buildings let for evil purposes or “scamp”’ his 
work on contracts to the endangering of human life. 

The ways in which his want of conscience and feeling 
may be shown are legion; and the Dives of the parable, who 
neglected one poor, old, diseased beggar, in comparison 
with such a rich man, seems trivial and almost unimportant. 
The modern Dives, who makes his money by unrighteous- 
ness, cannot escape the note of condemnation in the solemn 
and awful denunciations of Jesus. It is wrong for one man 
to command unlimited wealth if the result of it is that 
thousands are basely nourished, poorly clad and housed, and 
denied the greatest of all privileges, spiritual and intellectual 
nurture. Some limit, many say, ought to be put to acquisi- 
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tion; but whether it can be, whether it would be wise to at- 


tempt it, is another question. The moral side of the matter 
lies in the temper and conscience of the acquirer. The 
growth of greed is insidious and fatal. It steals on apace 
before one is aware. It absorbs all other passions. Too 
often it eats up the better and nobler part of man, his sense 
of justice and high honor, and vitiates love and all the affec- 
tions of the soul. The blight it spreads is a spiritual canker 
and mildew. It was this type that Jesus drew with a master 
hand, and no glamour of doing evil that good may come can 
weaken the force of his words. . 

Dives is still abroad in the land, and his shadow is por- 
tentous on all our market-places and exchanges; and it were 
well if he reflected that he may gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul. a he 
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Foregleams of the Future. 


At the recent session of the Middle States Conference at 
Pittsburg, and also at the commencement of the Meadville 
Theological School, the secretary has received added witness 
to the truth of his contention that a period of increased use- 
fulness lies before the Unitarian Church. After simply lis- 
tening to the commencement addresses of a class of eight 
young men, one is perhaps not warranted in assigning to 
them all the qualities and powers revealed by the eight as a 
whole; but the impression which was convefed by this class 
upon one of the hearers has been that here is a fresh body 
of earnest and consecrated men,— men of religious nature, 
to whom God is a reality and the brotherly life an inspira- 
tion,— men of great beliefs and constructive methods and 
aims. The entire class was singularly free from eccentrici- 
ties and superficial defects, each one delivering his address 
with real skill and power. 

At Pittsburg, too, there were young men surging to the 
front whose spirit is distinctively religious and whose words 
are helpful to the great things of faith. One of the speakers, 
Rev. Harry Jeschke, of Hackensack, N.J., gave an admira- 
ble presentation of the dominant spirit which is among us 
to-day. His paper was upon the power of the individual. 
He showed that all useful work in the world must be done 
by individual energy; that no organization as such is gifted 
with spiritual or moral power, for the power has to come from 
the individual souls that voluntarily enter into the organiza- 
tion. At the same time he demonstrated the necessity of the 
organization of many souls, in order that efficiency and 
reach may be given to the separate powers of the individuals 
who thus combine. The motive of combination is unselfish- 
ness; and, so long as this unselfishness really rules, there is 
little danger that the mechanism of organization can become 
harmful. Now this happy combination between individual 
earnestness and combined usefulness is the culmination our 
denomination is endeavoring to attain. If we succeed in 
establishing it in all the fulness of our hopes, the great day of 
Unitarianism will at last dawn. 

Such an organization must be one which never, under any 
circumstances, violates the independence of a single individ- 
ual or overlooks his powers of service. It must never yield 
to that decadent spirit in‘which any persons are inclined to 
rate the organization as the important thing,—a thing for 
the sake of which individuals may be sacrificed. It must 
be such an organization as to call out the loyalty of all 
individuals who, by their thinking or their feeling, incline 
to become integral parts of it. It must be an organization 


which men love because it gives them more freedom, more ~ 


channels of expressions, more holds upon the world for the 
world’s good, than they can attain in any other way. Now, 
if we have not such an organization as this in our Unitarian 
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we at least are trying to create it; and our greatest 


5 q bod Le . 
feed is for earnest minds who will help us develop such an 


organization $0 wisely and in such a generous spirit that it 
must be instantly recognized by every person as a union of 
individuals for a public cause, and not merely as a mechani- 
cal thing, useful only to a few of its more interested mem- 
bers. \ 
Judging from the addresses of the graduates and of the 
speakers at the conference, we have fully learned how to 


announce theological opinions, and even how to condemn 


outworn opinions, without doing it in an offensive or con- 
troversial way. In the very heart of Presbyterianism so 
daring a subject as Dr. Ecob’s on “ Progress in the Presby- 
terian Church’ was handled in a way that could not have 
given pain or anger to a convention of Presbyterian minis- 
ters. Yet it might startle such to hear the opinion of this 
strong man, who has been a Presbyterian and is now a 


_ Unitarian, that all strivings for the reconstruction of the 


Presbyterian catechism are vain, for the reason that the 
great currents of life sweeping irresistibly onward have 
already totally reconstructed and put aside the catechism. 
When our brethren really settle down to rearranging their 
Calvinistic theology, they will discover that they have an 
impossible task in hand. 4 

Happily, it is not alone the young men who possess the new 
spirit, or, rather, the permanent missionary spirit. On the 
contrary, gray hairs lend an especial force to the preaching 
that is dominated by a sense of God’s presence and a vision 
of work not yet completed. Nevertheless, the future of a 
church is revealed most clearly in its young men; and I, for 
one, desire to announce again and again thé pride and hope- 
fulness with which I glory in the stalwart young souls that 
are adding their powers to an organic service. 

Cuar.es E, St. JOHN. 


Current Copics. 


TuE situation in Cuba is exciting the keenest interest in 
Washington. The conservatives in the Cuban convention 
have been making a vigorous effort to secure the acceptance 
by that body of the Platt amendment, without comment or 
proviso, as a part of the constitution of the future Cuban 
republic. The radicals have opposed the plan of the conser- 
vatives with some bitterness. The administration at Wash- 
ington has caused to be conveyed to the Cuban delegates the 
absolute assurance that under no circumstances will the 
United States accept any solution of the problem of Cuba 
that is not based upon the unqualified adoption of the Platt 
amendment by the Cubans as a feature of their constitution. 
Moreover, the Cubans have been given to understand very 
positively that the occupation of the island by United States 
troops will continue until the Cubans have complied with the 
wishes of Congress, as interpreted by the administration, in 
regard to the adoption of the Platt amendment. 


& 


. 


Mr, ANDREW CARNEGIE, the American whose name is 
almost universally known upon three continents as that of an 
eminent captain of industry and a great philanthropist, 
signed a deed in London last Friday conveying the sum of 
$10,000,000 in 5 per cent. Steel Trust bonds to a board of 
trustees comprising some of the most distinguished men in 
modern British life, for the benefit of Scottish universities. 
The notable act was the consummation of a plan which Mr. 
Carnegie announced some time ago, thereby furnishing Scot- 
tish educators and the Anglo-American public at large 
with a rare surprise. The conditions upon which Mr. Car- 
negie established his great charity provide that one-half of 
the income of the fund shall be devoted to an extension of 
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the facilities for the study of science, medicine, modern lan- 
guages, history, and English literature in the universities of 
Scotland, and the other half to the assistance of preparatory 
schools, evening classes, and other means of education out- 
side the universities. 


A LARGE measure of public attention continues to be 
directed upon the White House where the wife of President 
McKinley is carrying on a pathetic struggle against a 
tenacious disease, exceedingly difficult of treatment and 
exhausting in its effects. Twice every day, and sometimes 
at more frequent intervals, bulletins signed by Mrs. McKin- 
ley’s physicians are flashed over the telegraphic wires to the 
most remote parts of the Union, furnishing the latest in- 
formation concerning the condition of the sufferer. A 
report of a slight gain in vital strength by the patient is 
rather frequently followed by the announcement of a sub- 
sequent relapse. Public expressions of sympathy and hope 
for a happy outcome of Mrs. McKinley’s malady are fre- 
quently made in pulpit, press, and platform. The Presi- 
dent has virtually cancelled all his engagements to visit 
various parts of the country during the summer. He will 
probably be unable to attend the commencement exercises 
at Harvard University nor to receive in person the honorary 
degree which has been voted to him by the officers of that 
institution. 

EJ 


THE representatives of the United States in the Philippines 
are making preparations to establish complete civil govern- 
ment in the archipelago, in accordance with the project de- 
vised by the Philippine commission. It has been decided 
by the administrative arm of the government that, under the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court upon the insular cases, 
no special legislation is required in order to legalize and 
render constitutionally effective whatever arrangements may 
be enforced by the administration for the government of the 
Philippines. Accordingly, the civil government of the 
islands will be established by the military arm, in accordance 
with the plan outlined at Washington ; and the operations of 
the new system will be maintained by the military power of 
the President. The collection of duties upon products of 
the Philippines imported into the United States will continue 
to be enforced as heretofore, upon the assumption that, in 
the absence of any decision by the Supreme Court dealing 
specifically with the Philippine customs, the collection of 
these duties is not illegal. 

J 


CLosE upon the announcement that J. P. Morgan, the 
American capitalist and organizer, had secured control of 
the Leyland steamship line, a British concern, Londoners 
were treated to another and scarcely less impressive surprise 
last Friday, when they were informed that Charles T. Yerkes, 
another American capitalist, had secured virtual control of 
the London Underground Railway, an institution in which 
Britons have taken a good deal of pardonable pride. Mr. 
Yerkes, acting for a syndicate of capitalists of whom the 
majority are Americans, induced the company that controlled 
the Underground Railway to give him the contract to equip 
the road with electricity as a motive power and an-illuminant. 
In order to insure the complete modernization of the railway, 
Mr. Yerkes and his associates proceeded to purchase a con- 
trolling quantity of its stock. In the course of the next two 
years the great rapid transit system of London will be sup- 
plied with the newest and best American cars and other 
equipments, new stations will be built, and new methods will 
be introduced. 

& 


A NnoTasLe Anglo-American event took place in London 
on Wednesday of last week, when a delegation of American 
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gentlemen, members of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
and representing in their own persons much of the progres- 
siveness, the energy, and the success of modern American 
trade and industry, attended a banquet tendered them by 
the London Chamber of Commerce, an organization which 
stands for British achievements in trade. The event was 
made the occasion for an interchange of assurances of last- 
ing friendship between the American people and the British. 
Mr. Morris K. Jesup, the president of the New York 
Chamber -of Commerce, in the course of a sober address 
appreciative of the good effects of British precept and ex- 
ample upon American commerce, laid especial stress upon 


the ultimate unselfishness and the essentially civilizing pur- 


pose of Anglo-Saxon commercial effort. Some reference 
was made, in the course of the speeches, to the need for a 
further extension of the privileges of reciprocity in the 
relations between the United States and Great Britain, in 
order to draw still closer the commercial ties that connect 
the two nations. 

a 


THE recent visit of the Queen of Holland and her husband 
to the court of Berlin has given rise to unlimited speculation 
in the press. It has been said, for instance, that Queen 
Wilhelmina’s visit to Kaiser Wilhelm was occasioned by the 
negotiation of a treaty between The Netherlands and Ger- 
many, whereby the latter country undertook to protect all the 
Dutch colonies in return for certain commercial advantages 
to be conferred upon Germany by The Netherlands. This 
interpretation of the event was denied semi-officially in Berlin. 
It was also reported that the young queen had pleaded with 
the kaiser to exert himself to the end of terminating the war 
in South Africa and of saving the- remnant of the liberties 
of the Boers. This report had the effect of evoking from the 
German foreign office a statement in which an emphatic 
denial was made of the likelihood, or even the possibility, of 
the taking of any step by the German government which 
would be calculated to embarrass the British power in South 
Africa in any way, by proposing arbitration in the face of 
Great Britain’s plain statement of her desire to discourage 
such action. 


Brevities. 


At the Baptist meeting in Springfield last month it was 
stated that “in Maryland it was.a capital crime to be a Uni- 
tarian as late as 1770.” 


In Maine under the prohibitory law the authorities are 
beginning to seize patent medicines, some of which contain 
anywhere from 15 to 45 per cent. of alcohol. : 


If churches cannot pay their debts as they go, the next 
best thing is to announce the fact, at least once a quarter, 
so that every member of the congregation may know just 
how the matter stands. 


Lord Roberts reports of the oxen of South Africa that, no 
matter how heavy their load, ‘‘ when they were on the move, 
the trek chain was always taut.’’ In society the man who 
lives up to a similar description is invaluable. 


A Methodist contemporary names as the three greatest 
men in history Moses, Saint Paul, and John Wesley. Other 
denominations might accept the first two, but would cer- 
tainly name another third person in this human trinity. 


In the new spirit of unity which is to be noted in our Uni- 
tarian fellowship, it is not desirable to suppress frankness 
and outspoken differences of opinion. Men and women who 
eannot differ on the most important subjects without ill-feel- 
ing, have not yet learned the true meaning of Christian 
charity. ; ‘ , 


In a dish full of sand a magnet will pick out all the par- 


ticles of iron, and the mercury will select all the gold. Plans 
to regenerate society work in the same way. Each new gos- 
pel selects those who are prepared to receive it. When 
there are enough of them, “the fulness of time” has come 
for any new message. 


Dr. Joseph Parker of London gives notice that in Octo- 
ber next, at the meeting of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, he will move a resolution to the effect 
that the United Congregational Church be and hereby now 
is created. He believes that the new order of fellowship 
would be not a revolution, but an evolution. The meaning 
of this proposition is that, following the fashion of the times, 
the Baptists and Congregationalists of England are consider- 
ing a plan of combination. In this country questions con- 
cerning baptism and communion would make more trouble, 
apparently, than they will in England. It would make a 
strange difference in affairs this side of the Atlantic if two 
denominations so diverse in their history and practice should 
come together. 


Letters to the Editor. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


At the annual meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 


ciation the following resolution was adopted : — 


“ Resolved, That the general method of appointing a nom- 
inating committee for officers and directors of the Unitarian 
Association be referred to a committee to be appointed by 
the present presiding officer which shall report to the next 
annual meeting of the Association.” 


In accordance with this resolution, I have appointed the 


following gentlemen to serve on this committee: Horace S. 


Sears, Esq., Edward A. Church, Esq., Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr., 
Esq., Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, and Rey. Charles F. 
Russell. (Signed) SAMUEL Hoar. 


The Unitarian Trinity. 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


A Sunday or two ago I chanced to attend worship in an 
Episcopal church not far from Boston, The preacher was 
one of the leading clergymen of the diocese, and the church 
was crowded. The sermon was a setting forth of the 
preacher’s conception of the doctrine of the Trinity. It was 
held that the rejection of the doctrine was largely to be 
accounted for by the use of the word “persons” as taken 
to imply three distinct individualities in the Godhead, and 
the preacher declared his own theory of the Trinity in the 
now familiar explanation of three “ appearances” or “ mani- 
festations”’ of the one God. The significant element in the 
sermon came at the end when the preacher stated that he 
could best sum up his own idea of the doctrine of the 
Trinity by reading to his congregation three hymns.- The 
first was Samuel Longfellow’s “God of the earth, the sky, 
the sea,” declaring the function of God the Father. The 
second was Theodore Parker’s “Thou great Friend of all 
the sons of men,” proclaiming ‘the honor of God the Son,’ 
The third was Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham’s “O God, 
whose presence glows in all,” describing the office of God 
the Holy Ghost. 
ship of these hymns, and he may have imagined that in using’ 
them he was turning the Unitarian guns against their own! 
array ; but what is there left of the old doctrine of the Trinity 


when it can best be defined in the words of the hymns: of 
three Unitarian ministers? The. frank selection. by an 
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The preacher did not conceal the author- 
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Episcopalian of Samuel Longfellow and Theodore Parker as 

witnesses to the true doctrine of the Trinity is a somewhat 
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novel event, even in these days of loose theological statement 
and “mental reservations.” i FH. E. 


. For the Christian Register. 
Trust. 


BY J. H.S. 


I’m standing by the dark and silent sea. 
4 A vacant shell, a stretch of shifting sand, 
Are all I now with dimmed eyes can see; 
Behind me lies the green and living land. 


I faintly hear the voices of my kind,— 

’ A murmur low, of joy perhaps, or pain ; 

All these are scattered in my path behind, 
Nor gladly would I turn to them again. 


Not far beyond the billow rises fast, 

Which soon shall sweep me from this narrow verge ; 
I joy to know I’ve reached the goal at last, 

And fond regret may chant for me the dirge. 


™ No freighted ships sail on this voiceless sea, 


No light’s reflected from its unknown deep ; 
All gone before and all who follow me 
Its hidden secret faithfully shall keep. 


Life’s burdens, all, too heavy now to bear, 
The waves of rest are rising round my feet; 
To unknown depths shall drop each heavy care, 
And fate’s reward, or bitter falls, or sweet. 


I do not know, no soul returns to tell 
¥ What fate shall follow off this narrow strand; 
But heaven’s joy, or grief and pain of hell, 
All, all, are in the hollow of God’s hand. 


The Religion of a College Student. 


BY REV. F. G. PEABODY, D.D. 


Fifteen years ago it was determined in Harvard Univer- 
sity that religion should be no longer regarded as a part of 
academic discipline, but. should be offered to youth as a 
privilege and an opportunity. It was then argued by at 
least one learned person that the system was sure to fail be- 


cause, by the very conditions of their growth, young men 


were unsusceptible to religion. They had outgrown, he 
urged, the religion of their childhood, and had not yet grown 
into the religion of their maturity, so that a plan which 
rested on faith in the inherent religiousness of young men 
was doomed to disappointment. If, however, the voluntary 
system of religion applied to university life has proved any- 
thing in these fifteen years, it has proved the essentially 
religious nature of the normal, educated young man of 
America. To offer religion, not as an obligation of col- 
lege life, but as its supreme privilege, was an act of faith in 
young men. It assumed that, when religion was honestly 
and intelligently presented to the mind of youth, it would 
receive a reverent and responsive recognition. 

_ The issue of this undertaking has serious lessons for the 
Christian Church. It disposes altogether of the meagre ex- 
pectation with which the life of youth is frequently regarded. 
I have heard a preacher, addressing a college audience, an- 
nounce that, just as childhood was so assailed by infantile 
diseases and mishaps that it was surprising to see any child 
grow up, so youth was assailed by so many sins that it was 
surprising to see any young man grow up unstained. There 
is no rational basis for this enervating scepticism. The fact 
is that it is natural for a young man to be good, just as it 
is natural for a child to grow up. A much wiser word was 
spoken by one of my colleagues, who, having been asked 
to address an audience on the temptations of the college life, 
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said that he should devote himself chiefly to its tempta- 
tions to excellence. A college boy, that is to say, is not, as 
many suppose, a peculiarly misguided and essentially light- 
minded person. He is, on the contrary, set in conditions 
which tempt to excellence, and is peculiarly responsive to 
every sincere appeal to his higher life. Behind the mask of 
light-mindedness or self-assertion which he assumes, his in- 
terior life is wrestling with fundamental problems, as Jacob 
wrestled with the angel, and would not let it go until it 
blessed him. ‘Your young men,” said the prophet, with 
deep insight into the nature of youth, “shall see visions.” 
They are our natural idealists. The shades of the prison- 
house of common life have not yet closed about their sense 
of the romantic, the heroic, the noble. 

To this susceptibility of youth the church, if it is wise, 
must address its teaching. It must believe in a young man, 
even when he does not believe in himself. It must attempt 
no adaptation of truth to immaturity or indifference. It must 
assume that a young man, even though he disguises the fact 
by every subterfuge of medesty or mock défiance, is a creat- 
ure of spiritual vision, and that his secret desire is to have 
that vision interpreted and prolonged. When Jesus met the 
young men whom he wanted for his disciples, his first rela- 
tion with them was one of absolute, and apparently unjusti- 
fied, confidence. He believed in them, and in their spirit- 
ual responsiveness. He disclosed to them the secrets of 
their own hearts. He dismissed accessories and revealed 
realities. He did not cheapen religion or make small de- 
mands. He bade these men leave all and follow him. He 
took for granted that their nature called for the religion he 
had to offer, and he gave it to them without qualification or 
fear. The young men, for whom the accidental aspects of 
religion were thus stripped away and its heart) laid bare, 
leaped to meet this revelation of reality. “We have found 
the Messiah,” they told each other. They had been believed 
in even before they believed in themselves, and that which 
the new sense of reality disclosed to them as real they at last 
in reality became. 

Such is the first aspect of the religion of the student,— its 
demand for reality. To reach the heart of an educated young 
man, the message of the church must be unequivocal, uncom- 
plicated, genuine, masculine, direct, real. This, however, is but 
a part of a second quality in the religion of educated youth. 
The teaching of the church to which such a mind will listen 
must be, still further, consistent with truth as discerned else- 
where. It must involve no partition of life between thinking 
and believing. It must be, that is to say, a rational religion. 
The religion of a college student is one expression of his ra- 
tional life. To say this is not to say that religion must be- 
stripped of its mystery or reduced to the level of a natural sci- 
ence in order to commend itself to educated youth. On the 
contrary, the tendencies of the higher education lead in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction. They lead to the conviction 
that all truth, whether approached by the way of science, 
philosophy, art, or religion, opens before a serious student 
into a world of mystery, a sense of the unattained, a spacious 
region of idealism, where one enters with reverence and awe. 
Instead of demanding that religion shall be reduced to the 
level of other knowledge, it will appear to such a student 
more reasonable to demand that all forms of knowledge shall. 
be lifted into the realm of faith, mystery, and idealism. It — 
is, however, quite another matter to discover in the teaching 
of religion any fundamental inconsistency with the spirit of 
research and the method of proof which the student else- 
where candidly accepts; and we may be sure that it is this 
sense of inconsistency which is the chief source of any re- 
action from religious influence now to be observed among 
educated young men. 

Under the voluntary system of religion at Harvard Uni- 
versity we have established a meeting-place, known as “ The 
Preacher’s Room,” where the minister conducting morning 
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prayers spends some hours each day in free and unconstrained 
intimacy with such students as may seek him. This room 
has witnessed many frank confessions of religious difficulty 
and denial; and, as each member of our staff of preachers re- 
calls his experiences at the university, he testifies that the 
most fruitful hours of his service have been those of confi- 


_dential conference in the privacy of The Preacher’s Room. 


But, if one were further called to describe those instances of 
religious bewilderment and helplessness which have seemed 
to him in his official duty most pathetic and most superflu- 
ous, he would not hesitate to admit that they were the by no 
means infrequent cases of young men who have been 
brought upin a conception of: religion which becomes un- 
tenable under the conditions of university life. A restricted 
denominationalism, a backward-looking ecclesiasticism, an ig- 
norant defiance of Biblical criticism, and, no less em)phati- 
cally, an intolerant and supercilious liberalism,— these 
habits of mind become simply impossible when a young man 
finds himself thrown into a world of wide learning, religious 
liberty, and intellectual hospitality. Then ensues, for many 
a young mind, a pathetic and even tragic period of spiritual 
hesitation and reconstruction. The young man wanders 
through dry places seeking rest and finding none; and it is 
quite impossible for his mind to say, “I will return unto 
my house from‘whence I came out.” Meantime his loving 
parents and his anxious pastor observe with trembling his 
defection from the old ways, deplore the influence of the uni- 
versity upon religious faith, and pray for a restoration of be- 
lief which is as contrary to nature as the restoration of the 
oak to the acorn from which it grew. 

Now, in all this touching experience, where is the gravest 
blame to be laid? It must, no doubt, be confessed that 
among the conditions of college life there are some which 
tend to encourage in a young man a certain pertness and 
priggishness of mind which make the old ways of faith seem 
old-fashioned and primitive. Indeed, it seems to some 
young men that any way of faith is superfluous to a thor- 
ough man of the world, such as the average Sophomore 
ought to be. But these cheerful young persons, for whom 
the past has no lessons and the future no visions, and for 
whom the new ideal of self-culture has for the moment 
suppressed the earlier ideals of self-sacrifice or service, are 
not a type of student life which need be taken seriously. 
They are the lookers-on of the academic world, the dilet- 
tante and amateur minds in a community of scholars. The 
strenuous game of real learning goes on; and these patrons 
of the strife sit, as it were, along the side lines and wear 
the college colors, but do not participate in the training or 
the conflict or the victory. We are thinking of that much 
more significant body of youth who are in deadly earnest 
with their thought, and who find it an essential of their 
intellectual peace to attain some sense of unity in their 
conception of the world. For this type of college youth — 
the most conscientious, most thoughtful, most precious — 
the blame for inconsistency between the new learning and 
the inherited faith lies, for the most part, not with the col- 
lege, but with the church. There was once a time when 
these young minds could be secluded by solicitous parents 
and anxious pastors from most of the signs of change in 
modern thought. They could be prohibited from approach- 
ing great tracts of literature. They could be hidden in the 
cloistered life of a strictly guarded college. Their learning 
could be insured to be in safe conformity with a predeter- 
mined creed. There is now no corner of the intellectual 
world where this seclusion is possible. Out of the most 
unexpected sources — a novel, a poem, a newspaper — issues 
the contagion of modern thought; and, in an instant, the 
life that has been shut in, and has seemed secure, is hope- 
lessly affected, 

And how does the young man, touched with the modern 
spirit, come to regard the faith which he is thus forced to 
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reject? Sometimes he regards it with a sense of pathos, as 
an early love soon lost; sometimes with a deep indignation, 
as the source of scepticism and denial. For one educated 
youth who is alienated from religion by the persuasions of 
science, philosophy, or art, ten, we may be sure, are thus 
affected by the irrational or impracticable teaching of 
religion, It is not an inherent issue between learning and 
faith which forces them out of the church in which they were 
born: it is an unscientific and reactionary theory of faith. 
It is not the college which must renew its conformity to the 
church: it is the church which must open its eyes to the 
marvellous expansion of intellectual horizon which lies 
before the mind of every college student to-day. 

There is another aspect of the same experience. This 
process of intellectual growth is often accompanied, not by 
a reaction from religion, but by a new appreciation of its 
reasonableness. In a degree which few who’ represent the 
church have as yet realized, the expansion of the sphere of 
truth is at the same time an enlargement and enrichment 
of religious confidence. There is going on, within the col- 
lege, often without the knowledge of the church, a restora- 
tion of religious faith through the influence of intellectual 
liberty. I have seen more than one student come to college 
in a mood of complete antagonism to his earlier faith, and 
then I have seen that same youth in four years graduate 
from college, and with a passionate consecration give him- 
self to the calling of the Christian ministry which he had so 
lately thought superfluous and outgrown. It was the simple 
consequence of his discovery that the religious life is not in 
conflict with the interests and aims of a university, but is 
precisely that ideal of conduct and service toward which the 
spirit of a university logically leads. “I beseech you, 
brethren,” says the apostle who knew most about the rela- 
tion of philosophy to faith, “that ye present. ..a reason- 
able service.” It is a charge which the Christian Church 
still needs to hear. The service of the church which is to 
meet the religion of a college student must be a reasonable 
service, consistent with all reverent truth-seeking, open to 
the light, hospitable to progress, rational, teachable, free. 
The church which sets itself against the currents of reagon- 
able thought, and has for great words like Evolution, Higher 
Criticism, Morality, Beauty, Law, only an undiscerning 
sneer, is in reality not the defender of the faith, but a posi-' 
tive contributor to the infidelity of the present age. The 
church which asks no loyalty that is not rational, no service - 
of the heart that is not an offering of the mind, comes with 
its refreshing message to many a bewildered young mind, 
and is met by a renewed dedication to a reasonable service. 

So far, however, I have described the religion of a college 
student as it appears in every thoughtful age. There re- 
mains one aspect of the religious life which is peculiarly 
characteristic of a college student in our own generation, 
and of which the church in its relation to the young must 
take fresh account. Protestant teaching, from the time of 
Luther, has laid special emphasis on the Pauline distinction 
between faith and works. It is not a man’s performance, 
either of moral obligations or ritual observances, that justi- 
fies him in the sight of God. He must offer that total 
consecration of the heart, that conversion of the nature, 
which makes him find his life in God. This teaching was 
a necessary protest against the externalism and ecclesias- 
tical practices which had been for centuries regarded by 
many as of the essence of the religious life. “We are 
justified by faith”; “the just shall live by faith,” —these 
great words give to religion a profounder, more spiritual, 
and more personal significance as a relation between the 
individual soul and the living God. 

But suppose that this touch of the life of God is felt by | 
the soul of man, and that the soul desires to express its re- 
ligious life,— what is to be its channel of utterance? The 
history of Protestantism for the most part answers: “'The 
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organ of religious expression is the tongue. When the life 
is moved by the Holy Ghost, it is led to speak as the spirit 
gives it utterance. It tells rejoicingly of its new birth; it 


confesses Christ before its fellows; it preaches to others the 


message which has brought it hope and peace.” Here is 
the basis of a large part of the organization of the Protestant 
churches,— their meetings for free expression of prayer; 
their association for religious utterance; their test of faith 
through spoken confession. It is obvious that this channel 
of expression is legitimate and often inevitable. The fulness 
of religious emotion which descends from God to man leaps 
out of many lives into forms of speech, as naturally as the 
water which descends from the high hills leaps out from its 
conduit into the air. 

What the present age, however, is teaching us, as the 
world was never taught before, is that another and equally 
legitimate channel of expression is open to the life of faith. 
It is the language of works. We have come in these days 
to a time devoted in an unprecedented degree to the spirit of 
philanthropy. It is the age of social service. No life can 
yield itself to the current of the time without being swept 
into its movement of passionate fraternity and social justice. 
But what is the attitude of the Christian Church to this mod- 
ern phenomenon of social service? It is quite true that the 
church is one of the most active agents of this philanthropic 
renaissance. The sense of social responsibility is manifested 
by the prodigious increase of parish charities, parish organi- 
zations, institutional churches, and general benevolence. 
The church, however, has failed adequately to recognize the 
legitimate place of action as a trustworthy witness of faith. 
To do for others has seemed to the tradition of the church 
a superadded and secondary effect of religion, not one of its 
First, one is to be religious ; 
and then, as a consequence or ornament of his religion, he is 
to concern himself with the better ordering of the human 
world. 

A much deeper relation between faith and works is indi- 
cated by those solemn words in which Jesus sums up, as he 
says, “the whole law and the prophets.” There is, he 
teaches, a kinship of nature between the love of God and the 
love of man. .The second commandment is like the first. 
Both are parts of a complete religion. When a modern life, 
that is to say, is moved by the spirit of philanthropy, that 
impulse is not something which the church may stand apart 
from and commend as of another sphere. It is, in fact, one 
legitimate expression of the religious life; uttering itself not 
by the tongue, but by the hand, as though there had been 
heard the great word of the apostle: “If a man love not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen?” In other words, the church has permitted 
this modern movement of philanthropy to proceed as though 
it were not an essential part of the Christian life, when in 
reality this whole vast enterprise is the way in which the 
modern world is actually uttering that faith in the possible 
redemption of mankind, to accomplish which the church of 
Jesus Christ was expressly designed and inspired. I stood 
one day in the house of a women’s settlement, set in the 
most squalid conditions of the life of a city, and purifying 
the neighborhood with its unassuming devotion; and a min- 
ister of the Christian church who was present looked about 
him and said, ‘‘ This‘is a very beautiful and noble work, but 
I wish there were more of Christ in it.” How could there, 
one felt like asking, be more of Christ than was already 
there? Would technical confession or oral expression add 
any significance to such a work in his eyes who said, “ Not 
every one that sayeth to me, Lord, Lord, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father”? Was there ever, indeed, a work 
more full of Christ? Might not Jesus, if he should come 
again on earth, pass without notice many a splendid struct- 
ure reared in his name, and, seeking out these servants of 
the broken-hearted and the bruised of the world, say to 
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them, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of these 
least, ye have done it unto me”? Why is the church not 
far-sighted enough to claim for herself what is justly her 
own? She clings to the test of faith by a single form of ex- 
pression, when, in fact, the spirit of God is manifesting itself 
at the present time by another way of expression. And so 
it comes to pass that the most immediate problem for. the 
church is to find a place within her religious experience for 
the new manifestation of self-effacing philanthropy, and to 
claim the age of social service as at heart an age of faith. 
Now, at precisely this point, where the first expression of 
the spirit of God takes the form of the service of man, the 


. Christian church meets the religion of the college student. 


The normal type of a serious-minded young man at the 
present time does not talk much about religion. Sometimes 
this reserve proceeds from self-consciousness and ought to be 
overcome, but quite as often it proceeds from modesty and 
ought to be reverenced. At any rate, such is the college 
student,— a person disinclined to much profession of piety, 
and not easy to shape into the earlier type of expressed 
discipleship. Yet, at the same time, this young man is ex- 
traordinarily responsive to the new call for human service. 
I suppose that never in the history of education were so many 
young men and young women in our colleges profoundly 
stirred by a sense of social responsibility and a passion for 
social justice. The first serious question which the college 
student asks is not: ‘Can I be saved? Do I believe?” but, 
“ What can I do for others?) What can I do for those less 
fortunate than I?” No one can live in a community of 
these young lives without perceiving a quality of self-sacrific- 
ing altruism so beautiful and so eager that it is akin to the 
emotions which, in other days, brought in a revival of 
religion. 

What is the duty of the church to a mood like this? The 
duty of the church — or rather the privilege of the church — 
is to recognize that this is a revival of religion; that in this 
generous movement of human sympathy there is a legitimate 
and acceptable witness of the life of God in the soul of the 
modern world. It may not be that form of evidence which 
other times have regarded as valid, it may, perhaps, not be 
the most direct way of religious expression; but, none the 
less, it happens to be the way through which the Holy Spirit 
is at the present time directing the emotional life of youth to 
natural utterance. “I am not very religious,” said one frank 
youth to me one day; “but I should like to do a little to 
make of Harvard College something more than a winter 
watering-place.” But was not that youth religious? Was it 
not the spirit of God which was stirring his young heart? 
What, indeed, is the final object of religion if it is not to 
include the making of that better world which he, in his 
dream, desired to see? In this quality of the religion of a 
college student the church must believe. It must take him 
as he is, and let him testify by conduct if he will not testify 
by words. If the student might be assured that the religion 
which the church represents is a practical, working, minister- 


“ing faith; if he could see that the mission of the church was 


not the saving of a few fortunate souls from a wrecked and 
drifting world, but the bringing of the world itself, like a still 
seaworthy vessel, with its whole cargo of hopes and fears, 
safe to its port; if he could believe that in the summons of 
the time to unselfish service he was in reality hearing the 
call of the living God,— then he would see in the church not, 
as he is often inclined to see, an obstinate defender of im- 
possible: opinions, or a hothouse for exotic piety, or a cold 
storage warehouse to preserve traditions which would perish 
in the open air, but the natural expression of organized right- 
eousness, the body of those who are sanctified for others’ 
sakes, and to such a church he would offer his honest and 
practical loyalty. 

These are the tests to which the church must submit if it 
would meet the religion of a college student,— the tests of 
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reality, reasonableness, and practical service. A religion 
without reality, formal, external, technical, obscurantist ; 
a religion without reasonableness,— omniscient, dogmatic, 
timid; a religion which does not greet the spirit of practical 
service as the spirit of Christ,—a religion of such a kind 
may win the loyalty of emotional or theological or ecclesiasti- 
cal minds, but it is not acceptable to the normal type of 
educated American youth. Such natures demand first a 
genuine, then a rational, and then a practical religion; and 
they are held to the Christian Church by no bond of senti- 
ment or tradition which will prevent their seeking a more 
religious life elsewhere. And what is this but a wholesome 


challenge to the church of Christ to renew its vitality at the . 


sources of its real power? The intellectual issues of the 
present time are too real to be met by artificiality and too 
rational to be interpreted by traditionalism: the practical 
philanthropy of the present time is too absorbing and per- 
suasive to be subordinated or ignored. It is a time for the 
church to dismiss all affectations and all assumptions of 


authority, and to give itself to the reality of rational religion © 


and to the practical redemption of an unsanctified world. 
This return to simplicity and service will be at the same time 
a recognition of the religion of a college student and a 
renewal of the religion of Jesus Christ— /orum. 


“The Deep that lieth under.” 


Oft have we heard that in those regions where 
The coast-wise mountains plunge so far below 
The sea as, from its level, up they go 

Toward heaven’s height, the placid waters there 

Are so translucent that, for those who fare 
Across them, all the things that strow 
The deep sea’s floor, appalling, gloom and glow, 

Frightning the eyes that on that vision stare. 


Alas, we need not go abroad to see 
Such awful things! Each heart its soundless deep 
Knoweth full well, and moments when are shown 
In startling light its utmost mystery ; 
Yea, all the secrets which its caverns keep, 
And wrecks which Love moans with perpetual moan. 
— John White Chadwick. 


The Inspiration of Denominational Loyalty. 


BY REV. W. HANSON PULSFORD. 


One of the main disadvantages of the denominational 
name was that to unthinking people it stood mainly for a 
negation. Unitarians were those who had come to deny the 
divinity of Jesus. Worse than that, from the very necessity 
of the case it was partly true. Before the light of a new 


conception of God and the world can be accepted, the lev-. 


elling of the untruths or half truths which stand in its way 
must come. The first work of the pioneer has to be with 
the axe. 

But that part of our work has been well done. Not by us 
alone by any means. Far more, perhaps, by the widening 
knowledge of men and the new attitude which one may call 
the scientific has it come about that to-day most thinking 
men accept the old Unitarian position. We live in a new 
heaven and a new earth. It is the heaven and earth of the 
children of the new century. The parodies of truth which 
the older orthodoxy set forth as to god and man and the 
world can be left to die of themselves. 

The ground is cleared. Who shall erect the new temple 
of souls in the free air of ever-widening horizons whose gates 
stand ever open to all humanity? Here we have our place 
and office. We are, thanks to our fathers and our spirit, 
free from hampering traditions. We do not need to hold 
even loosely with our one hand what we have to throw away 
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with the other. We have no creed but that of loyalty to 
growing truth. We are under no ecclesiastical domination 
or authority. The living and ever-growing spirit of men is 
the only and ultimate law of our being. 

Our gospel is the wider thought, the larger hope, the new 
consciousness of the life which is unfolding to vaster issues 
everywhere through all the universe,— that the one life is 
rising in all men, and that religion is to learn to stand to- 
gether for its growth; that humanity is inevitably on the 
upward road. 

We are catching foregleams of its coming. The old cold- 
ness of intellectual verity is giving place to a missionary 
spirit. Dreams of a free church, with a message and an in- 
spiration for men, grow among us. The new evangelical- 
ism is on the horizon. But how shall we tell it abroad un- 
less we band ourselves in its name? Ours it may be to love 


_it with a passion like that of the early Church, and to give 


ourselves to drawing the bonds of its fellowship closer till we 
are one brotherhood whose faith is a power. To work for 
that union is denominational loyalty. 

Curcaco, ILL. ~ 


Ezra Stiles Gannett.* 


BY REV. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 


These three distinctive features in the saintly life —the 
features of quiet and persistent goodness, of deep humility 
before a far ideal, and of meek submission to a higher will— 
were embodied in the life and character of one whom we may 
fittingly and well remember here to-day. This tablet at my 
side reminds us that yesterday was the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Dr. Gannett. Loving hands have hung a 
wreath above the written record of his life and ministry. 
Let us also weave a garland from the leaves of sacred mem- 
ory that shall call attention to the greater and more lasting 
tablet of his character and services. ; 

For forty-seven years Dr. Gannett was the minister of this 
church, and for eighteen of those years he was the colleague 
of the famous Dr. Channing. It was a difficult position for 
a young man of twenty-three to assume. No one who is not 
a minister can fully understand how difficult,— the colleague 
of the greatest preacher of the day, if not of the century ; and 
the difficulties were perceived, if anything, too clearly. But 
with steady faithfulness and over-zealous energy he discharged 
the heavy trust. And, when at last he laid the burden down, 
he left among the other memorials of his noble ministry this 
beautiful and stately church of which we all are proud. In 
a broad and outward sense, before the world this society of 
ours will always stand, and rightly so, as the church of Chan- 
ning. For Channing was its greatest minister, its shaping 
genius, whose mighty influence is active still the whole world 
over for free and rational religious thought. But this par- 
ticular building was the fruit of Dr. Gannett’s judgment, 
reared beneath his watchful eye, and constructed in accord- 
ance with his wishes. It was he who spoke the dedicating 
word. 

I have not time to speak of him at length this morning,— 
of the works he wrought, of the influence for good he was, of 
the many virtues he embodied. Nor is it necessary that I 
should. With many of you memories are much too fresh to 
need the aid of words. Your hearts would speak, although 
this pulpit should be wholly silent. But let me only-empha- 
size in his career and character those three distinctive features 
which I have said are most descriptive of the saint. For 
Dr. Gannett was eminently saint-like, both in thought and act 
as well as influence. 

r. And, first, how steady and persistent and unnumbered 
were his acts of kindness, of self-sacrifice and love. We do 


* Extracts from a sermon on “ The Saint,’’ delivered in Arlington Street, on the one 
hundredth anniversary of Dr. Gannett’s birth. , 
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not think of any supreme and shining acts of courage and 
devotion in his long and faithful ministry that would rank 
him high among the heroes; but his quiet deeds of saint- 
like self-forgetfulness were incessant. 

When Demosthenes was asked what was the chief part of 
an orator, he answered, “ Action.” Well, and what next? 


the inquirer persisted. ‘‘ Action,” was the reply. Well, and 
what next? “ Action,” again was the response. So might 
we say of Dr. Gannett. 

The secret of his life and ministry was action. He was 


unresting in his eagerness to do some good and to be of ser- 
vice. He was so unsparing of his physical strength that he 
was always on the verge of breaking down. His generosity 
was such that again and again he gave away the very over- 
coat from off his back. We think of Channing as living natu- 
rally in the quiet realm of thought, frail of body, and with a 
soul that glowed and kindled with sublime ideas. Channing 
laid his strongest emphasis upon the “ word.” He gave his 
energies to the search for truth, so that his name went out 
through all the earth, and his word to the ends of the world. 
But with Dr. Gannett it was the “ deed,” and not the “ word,” 
that ranked supreme. He was the tireless pastor whose 
second study was the sidewalk and the sick-room. As 
Channing was the prophet, so Dr. Gannett was the organizer. 
The one had genius for thought, the other for “action.” 

I do not mean that Dr. Gannett was not strong as a 


_ preacher, nor do I suggest that there was any weakness in 


his spoken “ word.” It is said of him that his pulpit power 
was enormous, full of intensity and fervid force. But it was 
rather in the sphere of practical righteousness that his great- 
est genius lay. Hence it is that the name of Dr. Gannett will 
always be associated with some of the most important and 
enduring of our denominational activities. In 1825, though 
somewhat against the judgment of Dr. Channing, he brought 
about the formation of the American Unitarian Association. 
He drew up the first constitution of the Association, and be- 
came the first secretary; and in 1847 he was elected presi- 
dent. . 

Again, it was he who inspired the formation of what is 
known to-day as the “ Benevolent Fraternity of Churches,” 
to which you gave your generous support a few weeks since. 
It all grew out of a little plan he sketched in relation to a 
mission for the poor in Boston. He, too, it was who sug- 
gested the “ Annual Festival,” which is now so prominent a 
feature in our Anniversary Week. And once again we find 
him drawing up the paper which led to the formation of the 
“ Christian Register Association.” 

Thus various and numerous were the practical activities 
of this eager, restless saint; and to-day, my friends, when 
you support as nobly as you do each year the American Uni- 
tarian Association and the Fraternity of Churches, you are 
active in the spirit of your former minister, and carrying on 
to greater usefulness the enterprises of his deep religious 
zeal. 

2. But the second characteristic of the saint was also his, 
and even more distinctly. A certain sadness of continued 
self-abasement was ever manifest in all he did. He always 
found himself below the standard of his high ideals. He 
underrated his abilities, depreciated his usefulness, and re- 
proached himself for what he thought shortcomings. This 
tendency he inherited from his mother. But it was almost 
certainly increased in him by the consciousness of Channing’s 
greatness, with whom he could not but compare himself. At 
times his self-distrust and deep humility of soul were painful. 
We find him wishing to be “a day-laborer,” ‘‘a brick-layer,” 
and thus secure some “ peace of mind” and ‘consciousness 
of virtue.” He wrote to the Prudential Committee when he 
was laying down the burden of his active ministry, “I have 
seldom left the pulpit without a feeling of disappointment 
that I had made s0 little of so great an opportunity.” And, 
when the people wished to have a volume of his sermons 
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published, he assured them that they had judged too kindly 
of his pulpit words, that they were not worth preserving. 
When some one took him to task on one occasion for the 
radical opinions of his son, his only answer was, “I wish I 
were as good a man.” And so “he went mournful all his 
days because he could not attain his own lofty ideal of duty.” 
“ His virtue of commission seemed to him as nothing com- 
pared with his sins of omission.” Truly saint-like was his 
deep, sincere humility, and the ever-wearying abasement of 
himself. Had this man lived in the Middle Age or in the 
early centuries of Christianity, he would have fasted and 
done penance and lashed himself with actual cords of cruel 
punishment and torture. 

3. Finally, the saintliness of calm submission and reverent 
trust was his. He lived from day to day the prayer of Jesus 
in Gethsemane, “ Thy will; not mine, be done”; and the will 
of God meant often pain and loss and sorrow for him. He 
was only thirty-eight when the shock of cruel illness crippled 
him for life. A young man, he bore about with him the sad 
infirmities of age, and never afterward could walk without 
his canes. Then followed with but short delay the sadder 
crippling of his heart. The heaviest sorrow man can suffer 
fell upon him. But there was no repining at his lot. His en- 
ergies seemed only to increase. Patiently, calmly, trustingly, 
he went along the downward slope of life, at every step en- 
deavoring to be of use. ; 

As we look back now and think of him, we see that he was 
emphatically the minister, — not the scholar, the historian, 
the essayist, the reformer, but the earnest, eager, faithful, 
active parish minister and preacher. To this church he gave 
his entire time ; and to the people of this church he left an 
example of noble, consecrated manhood, which may well be 
cherished tenderly. Such is the man whose birth one hun- 
dred years ago we remember here to-day. 

Let us write with reverent hands upon the living tablets of 
our individual souls this record of his life and character. 
Ah! my friends, what a heritage is this of ours! What a 
mighty trust has been left us to discharge! ‘For there be 
of them that have wrought among us in this church who 
have left a name behind them, that their praises might be re- 
ported. And these were merciful men, whose righteousness 
has not been forgotten. With their seed shall remain a good 
inheritance, and their glory shall not be blotted out.” 

Boston. 


The Eternal Love of God. 


BY REV. ELIZA M. H. ABBOTT. 


The lifting belief of God’s eternal love is expressed by 
Jesus when in earnest prayer to the Father his illumined soul 
grasped a mighty thought of the ages. And, in our day of 
expanding knowledge and devout questioning of life’s veri- 
ties, it is our privilege to find our own evidences of its actual 
truth. It comes to us from our beloved Teacher as one of 
those divine revealings which the intuitive soul feels as 
truth, yet cannot prove or.explain,— a personal illumination, 
disbelieved and ridiculed, if not worse treated. Yet, being 
a truth, solid facts will gather beneath it, until the visionary 
gleam, proclaimed by a daring spirit, more and more be- 
comes a reality. To us the evidences of God’s eternal love 
are broad and deep and incontrovertible, because a unity of 
purpose, a well-defined plan, is seen everywhere. Before the 
vast world-systems were understood and the gradual ascent 
of life on our planet so carefully traced, the marvellous 
design was not as clearly realized, Poetic and spiritual 
souls dreamed of it, felt the stir of its inspiration, even in 
darker ages. But poetry and mysticism must beat their pin- 
ions in vain against stolid and obstinate unreason and igno- 
rance, and struggle for the freedom of upper air until the 
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frontal brain of man was developed, and reason sat upon her 
royal throne. Since that splendid achievement, all the way 
is growing easier. New and wider meaning is found in old 
treasured words; and intuition hears the slow, steady voice 
of science echoing back its thrilling words of life and love 
and God. And revelations wide as earth and sea and sky 
are still accumulating for the strong foundation on which to 
rest the massive truth of God’s eternal love. Science, look- 
ing with keen gaze over long reaches of time, measures 
future by past developments in the material world, A simple, 
trusting spirit, with a limited view, may often accept God’s 
love and care, may personally rejoice in blessing and evi- 
dence quite satisfactory, then, rising to a higher intellectual 
understanding, fearless of any word which science may 
bring, it can behold the same wonderful love brooding, 
infinitely tender, over all other lives. It may find as it rises 
greater cause for rejoicing in each clear evidence that this 
impartial Creator loves, not only one faithful soul or a few 
devout believers, but with wide, free, unpurchased grace 
loves everything which he has made. The devout soul, no 
longer fearful of knowledge, sees the harmony between 
science and religion, sees, too, that the doctrine of God’s love, 
eternal, unchanging, and failing not for mistake or sin, is not 
a dangerous, but a safe doctrine to preach. For, if once 
earth’s wayward souls, sinning, despairing, defiant, could 
understand that surpassing love, they would less need out- 
ward restraint. It would condemn in secret as anger cannot. 
It waits and waits forever, calm and unshadowed. Neither 
darkness nor impurity can live in its still radiance. It 
allows no license, but incites only a desire for goodness. 
Heart and life expand by its higher influence, and fear of 
wickedness and desire for vengeance diminish. 

God’s living witnesses, noble exponents of his methods, 
testify to the latent spark of goodness inherent in each soul 
for its salvation, and with fine sympathy often bring dul- 
ness into glowing life. Blessed souls, with the compas- 
sion and clear vision of Jesus, they prove the divine in the 
human, caring not much, perhaps, for argument or evidence 
along scientific lines. There is no break in nature’s cosmog- 
ony. There is no flaw in the design from the standpoint of 
a Creator who wisely loved his creation, and in wide perspec- 
tive all pain and loss and conflict in fractional parts are lost 
in final beneficence. Subjection to the utility and bettering 
of the whole is so evident and necessary that the reverent, 
trusting heart rejoices in the matchless wisdom of such a 
creator, and, seeing dimly great possibilities in the onward 
look, willingly accepts its proportionate part of the sacrifice 
required. Undaunted optimism looks beyond confusion, 
distress, and rending discords, which sometimes upheave 
humanity and jar us all, more or less, from a satisfying 
equipoise, sees that the great heart of love could not smooth 
the way because we are, and ever have been, from humblest 
life of weeds and sponges in the sea, growing, advancing 
creatures. We climb by striving, we learn by experience, we 
gain wisdom by sorrow, discerning his love often through 
life’s trying phases, and thus learning that we are being made 
ready for-a nobler destiny. The “ flowery beds of ease” do 
not invite indolent mortals onward ; but the soul awakened to 
life’s meaning by deep experiences, learning in agonizing 
conflict and bewildering stroke to seek a calmness more 
secure, finds in the disappointment which rent away all 
outer support the value and power of its own inner re- 
sources. ‘The soul, seeking fearlessly, enduring to the end, 
sees in and through all pain and loss God’s matchless and 
eternal love. Along the way, many a weakness may be left 
before the strength of God is realized. But thorn and cross 
overpast are seen as the expiring pangs of baser elements, 
which must give place to nobler attributes. The cleansing 
fires burn the weak and worthless things, but enduring 
values remain. 

GRAND Haven, Mica. 
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The Living Parable. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Lo! in its place the lily dwells, 

Serene and pure and sweet and bright; 
And all the heaven a story tells, 

To fill its heart with dear delight. 
Through summer days it blooms in bliss, 

As when of old Christ walked with men: 
Disciples true, consider this, 

And hear faith’s parable again ! 


At Communion. 


BY REV. HORATIO STEBBINS, D.D. 


Dearly beloved, all, I salute you in the name and spirit. of 
Him in whose name and spirit we are called. 

This symbol has come down to us through the Christian 
centuries, ages, and generations, surviving the ruins of the 
past, the perpetual ideal of our nation as expressed in the 
man, Jesus of Nazareth. That ideal draws the wondering 
eyes from afar, proclaiming the kinship of man with God, 
and the possible communion of the finite soul with the Infi- 
nite Spirit. That ideal, ever retreating, never attained, and 
sometimes seeming to disappear, yet holds its place among 
the ever-changing scenes of time and thought. 


“ As sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled orb 
Flames in the forehead of the morning. sky.” 


It is no part of this occasion to run the latitudes or the 
longitudes of changing opinions or shifting names through 
which this symbol has come to us in these latter days. It is 
enough for us that it signifies the communion of all souls 
with Jesus as the type and ideal of our nature in our rela- 
tion to God and one another. 

What is communion? It is sympathy of thought, will, 
affection, and imagination. It is not a bond or contract of 
agreement, but a flavor of the mind and heart in relation to 
another mind and heart,— the exchange of thought and feel- 
ing, that thought and feeling may be enriched and life made 
deeper and fuller. 

Every thoughtful man knows that particular forms, cere- 
monies, and statements of belief must die, as individuals and 
institutions die. Even the full content of this life is not re- 
vealed in the present order. Even the future of immortality 
is the demand of reason and the absolute condition of the 
divine education of the world. So God is ever calling men 
to leave their past, and to press forward to something 
higher; and the religion of Jesus demands this spirit more 
than any other form of religion that man has ever known. 
We rely on nothing that can be finally shaken, but we adopt 
such things in the present as serve a great human need. 
The outer shell enfolds the inner kernel, and has no value 
save to protect the inner germ, and unfold it in leaf and 
fruit of moral and spiritual beauty. This is the problem of 
moral and spiritual life. ' 

What is communion? What does this symbol typify when 
illumined by spiritual liyht? Communion is sympathy of. 
thought, will, affection, and imagination. It is not’a bond 
or contract of agreement, but a climate of mind and heart 
that is friendly to truth and love, and can receive from other 
minds hints, impressions, and mysterious suggestions that 
enlarge the horizon of thought and feeling, making life richer, _ 
deeper, and fuller. 

And here we come to the great human fact of our depend- 
ence on one another and the utter helplessness of the mind 
that is not in communion with other minds. We educate 
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one another, we inspire one another: heart kindles heart, 
and life awakens life. We do well to give accent and grate- 
ful applause to the truth that science reveals concerning our 
earthly life. Environment, circumstance, evolution, develop- 
ment, these are great words, never to be effaced from the 
vocabulary of human speech or obliterated on the tablets of 
human thought. But there is no greater vagary than that 
which describes all human progress as a mere process of 
mechanical change. The heroes of history are beings, per- 
sons; and personality in God and personality in man are 
the power that lies behind all facts, and strikes fire on 
events. Without the individual, the person to make circum- 
stance, to inspire development there can be nothing great. 
The great bulk of our knowledge is not scientific in the 
sense that it proceeds from demonstrable fact to demon- 
strable conclusion. All our great convictions are the priv- 
cipia of reason, and what we learn of persons transcends what 
we learn of things. It is a peculiar knowledge that belongs 
in the spiritual realm of our being rather than in the intel- 
lectual. Love is not scientific. We touch one another; and 
a celestial spark ‘flies from soul to soul, revealing a common 
nature and a common source of inspiration. No torch 
kindles itself: one mind awakens another, and one heart 
sends genial beams to warm and illumine another. The 
great apology and eternal reason for the existence of this 
world is that God so loves the world. But God is not scien- 
God is love. 

It is a cause of gratitude and joy that such a one as Jesus 
has stood in the earth. There have been those like him, for 
all good men are like him; but in the mountain range of 
human greatness his is the heaven-piercing summit. That 
altitude has never been taken, and the depths of that being 
have never been sounded. Human nature is as indefinable 
‘as God; and I confess that I am quite weary of theological 
measurements, the yard-sticks of a narrow-minded philoso- 
phy, fit only for the ribbons and calico of the mind. I know 
not how Jesus became what he was. He was a carpenter’s 
son, brought up to the trade. His kit of tools was small ; 
and, as he worked in the shop or for neighbors abroad, he 
was glad for a good job, and he brought home his wages 
and laid them in his mother’s lap. The spirit in him so 
flourished that his will vibrated at the touch of God, and his 
heart beat full and strong, supplied from the fountains of 
eternal love. 

This was his secret. God in man. Humanity and 
Divinity of kindred blood! The ideal of human nature, the 
cynosure of all eyes, the hope and trust of mankind! ‘This 
was his faith that fills the world with joy,and man becomes 
a nobler being as he learns the grandeur and the power of 
his nature. 

I am not indifferent to the revelations of God in nature, as 
we call that system of things around us of which we are not 
apart. The glory and power and beauty of nature and his 
laws may raise our minds to think of the God of nature ; for, 
if Nature gives signs of intelligence, then she is intelligible, 
and reason finds rest in reason. But we do involuntarily 
distinguish between man and nature. We do not obey a law 
of nature as we obey a law of right and wrong; nor do we 
think of the beauty of world or flower as we think of gen- 
erosity, honor,'and love. I am not responsible to the equator 
or Arcturus, or the landscape in June or the swelling of the 
tide. Jesus knew nothing of what in our time is called 
science, nor of those brilliant attainments of man, through 
the laws of nature, that have transformed the world. He 
probably never went fifty miles from home; and on his re- 
turn from his absence in the north he went to the syna- 
gogue with the family, and read from the book of the 
prophet: “The spirit of the Lord God is upon me because 
he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor: he 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to 
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set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord... . And the eyes of all them that were in 
the synagogue were fastened on him,... and all wondered 
at the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth.” 

This was the keynote of his gospel. This was the mani- 
festation of God in him; and he gave to the world the true 
conception of the divine nature when he said, “ My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

This is the eternal truth that survives the decay of all 
systems, while human nature is the same and God’s nature 
is the same. Out of his provincial experience, before our 
modern science was born, he unfolded the truth that antici- 
pates all science ; and the noblest natures find in him the true 
interpretation of their being and the justification of the exist- 
ence of the human world. The nature of true religion is 
not changed at the beginning of a new century ; and, while 
the world is moving fast and the times are full of trouble, 
the light is ever on the mountain tops, the eternal coming of 
the kingdom of God. 


Spiritual Life. 


Let this at least be laid up in our hearts as certain, what- 
ever may remain doubtful,— that duty to God is filial de- 
votedness; that duty to man is in the brotherly affection 
that desires to bless him and to do him good.—/oin Ham- 
alton Thom. 

we 


The soul, by its very constitution, is near to God, and lives 
in and from him. God is not afar off, but here with us, per- 
meating our very being, and communicating strength, wis- 
dom, and peace, according to our willingness to receive him. 
LH, W, Bellows. 

& 


Eager clutching at the delights of natural life, and making 
it one’s chief aim, is the sure way to lose all its sweetness and 
to miss the higher life ; while the subordination, and, if needful, 
the sacrifice of “life in this world,” leads straight to the 
possession of “life eternal.” —A/exander McLaren. 


a 


The sweet June days are come again, 
The birds are on the wing. 
God’s praises, in their loving strain, 
Unconsciously they sing. ’ 
We know who giveth all our good; 
And ’neath the arches dim, 
And ancient pillars of the wood, 
We lift our grateful hymn. 
— Samuel Longfellow. 
we 


PRAYER. 


Eternal God, who committest to us the swift and solemn 
trust of life; since we know not what a day may bring forth, 
but only that the hour for serving thee is always present, 
may we wake to the instant claims of thy holy will, not 
waiting for to-morrow, but yielding to-day. Lay to rest, by 
the persuasion of thy Spirit, the resistance of our passion, 
indolence, or fear. Consecrate with thy presence the way 
our feet may go; and the humblest work will shine and the 
roughest places be made plain. Lift us above unrighteous 
anger and mistrust into faith and hope and charity by a 
simple and steadfast reliance on thy sure will; and so may 
we be modest in our time of wealth, patient under disap- 
pointment, ready for danger, serene in death, In all things 
draw us to the mind of Christ, that thy lost image may be 
traced again, and thou mayst own us as at one with him and 
thee. Amen.—Dr. Martineau. 
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Joys of June. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


The bobolinks sing in the sun-glowing meadows, 
The piping of plovers is heard in the leas, 
But the cuckoo delights in the cool leafy shad- 
ows, 
Where the nest and its treasures are rocked 
by the breeze. 
—Thomas Mason Earl. 


To one who has the love of birds in the heart 
these perfect days of June are full of inspiration 
and delight, so many secrets of bird-life to dis- 
cover, so many tender home scenes to watch. 
From the wild-eyed mother sitting on her nest, 
resolute, though full of terror, to the venture- 
some infant of a few weeks, calmly making his 
first excursion into the world, and afraid of 
nothing, there are so many things to see, so 
much to learn. The world is full of joy. 

In the first part of the month bird-life seems 
a little subdued, for nearly all the home-makers 
are absorbed in their domestic duties. But sing- 
ing is in its glory. It may not, perhaps, have 
the. rapturous quality of courtship; but, if it lack 
the agitation and the ardor of those days, it is 
full of serene happiness that is more satisfying, 
and here and there one shall see the singer pa- 
tiently waiting on bush or tree for his home 
duties to open. After the middle of the month 
nests begin to brim over with their lively loads, 
and one may watch the life and training of 
Young America in nests instead of nurseries. 

The comfortable theory of the old-time or- 
nithologists that young birds need no education, 
but come out of the egg fully equipped for life, 
knowing as much as their grandsires, has long 
been exploded. It was comfortable because it 
explained everything so easily, without raising 
any embarrassing questions about the relation of 
the lower orders to the human race. 

Interesting experiments have been made, in 
rearing birds from the egg, to discover how 
much instruction the young require to fit them 
for life ; and it is now well known that they have 
their regular training, more or less severe as 
seems to be necessary. The rosy gull, for exam- 
ple, nesting in communities, has very early to 
teach her little family to stay at home and not 
gad about too soon, seeking society, of which it 
appears that the whole tribe is fond—even in the 
cradle. Dr. Roberts, who studied a colony of 
rosy gulls in Minnesota, found that, as soon as 
the nestlings could crawl, they started out with 
the social tendencies of their race, to see their 
neighbors. Their visits were welcome, too. 
They were cordially received, either by a bird still 
sitting upon her eggs, when she coaxed them 
to cuddle down beside her, or by a mother al- 
ready blessed witha large family, who cheerfully 
received them into her nursery, and readily un- 
dertook their support with her own. Some 
nests were like orphan asylums, swarming with 
tender younglings. But the deserted mothers 
did not take their loss quietly. When one 
found an infant on its travels, she snatched it up 
by the back of the neck, flew up a little, and 
gave it a toss toward the home it had abandoned. 
Sometimes several such flings would be neces- 
sary to reach the home, and occasionally the 
doctor found one whose tender neck was 
bruised by this rather rude treatment. But what 
else could she do? Children must be taught! 

Not all nestlings begin their schooling so soon 
as this; for birds living in higher and solitary 
nests cannot get out so early, and have usually 
no neighbors to visit. With these instruction 
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begins—so far as mortals on the ground can 


discover—with the attempt to fly. I hope one 


need not say at this late day that bird mothers 


do not usually, if ever, drive away, push off the 
nest, or otherwise force their younglings out 
into the world. The larger number of little folk 
whom I have seen leave the nest have taken 
flight while the parents were absent; and those 
seen when parents were near have been marked 
by the exhibition of the most tender anxiety, 
and help, whenever it could be, given, and the 
utmost distress if the youngster,failed in his at- 
tempt and came to the ground. 

Stories have several times been told like this, 
from a lady I know. A mother bird, finding her 
nestling afraid to try his wings, flew under the 
twig on which he was crouching, and in some 
way got him on her back and flew off with him. 
When at a little distance, she suddenly gave a 
great swoop, and actually left her burden in the 
air, upon which he took.to his own wings and 
came safely down. 

All who have watched birds carefully have 
seen them teach the young to find food, to bathe, 
to follow, to sing, to fear danger, and other 
things. Birds brought up from the nest by 
people never learn some of these lessons. ‘For 
example, birds so reared are not afraid of the 
human race. I could give many authenticated 
instances of this. Then they do not know their 
native tongue, nor understand the calls of their 
own mother, and do not sing their father’s song. 
A chewink, or towhee bunting, reared in a house 
sung the song of an ortolan confined in the next 
cage, and refused to learn the song of his family 
when placed next a singing chewink. A captive 
young robin learned the song of a mocking-bird, 
and a young bluejay did the same. 

Not only has the fact of the training of the 
young been brought to light, but it has been 
proved that birds are creatures of habit and 
live regular lives. In Alaska last summer, on 
the Harriman expedition, Dr. Fisher was inter- 
ested to observe that, although the sun did not 
set till eleven o’clock at night, the birds paid 
no attention to the vagaries of that luminary, 
but went to bed according to custom at eight 
o’clock, in broad daylight, of course. If they 
were disturbed in their slumbers, they appeared 
half awake and bewildered, as they do in the 
dark. 

One may sometimes see a case of discipline 
like a droll one seen among the domestic. in- 
mates of a yard in Michigan last summer. 
With the regular poultry were placed a small 
party of ducks, and a little pond for their use. 
The head of this family was a personage of 
dignity, who loved quiet; and the usual emo- 
tional announcement of a fresh egg was exceed- 
ingly offensive to his sensitive ear. When an 
indiscreet hen became too gushing, he flew at her, 
caught her by the neck, dragged her—protest- 
ing at the top of her lungs—into the pond, and 
ducked her well. 

One of the delights of late June is to make 
the acquaintance of nestlings at home, when 
the mother is absent, speaking to them quietly, 
moving slowly, and, if touching them at all, only 
with the gentlest touch of a finger. The young 
usually show no fear, and will often answer 
one’s quiet talk. I have held conversation in 
this way with humming-birds in the nest, strok- 
ing them with my fingers, and have talked with 
—or to—clear-eyed mourning dove babies, fluffy 
little blue jays, and others. Very soon after 
they leave the nest they are taught not to per- 
mit such familiarities. 
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It is most interesting to see the processes of 
training that are obvious to us, such as to fly 
compactly in a flock, the wing exercises, for 
example, of sandpipers, who fly as one bird,— 
as dwellers on the seashore know,—showing 
one moment all silvery breasts flashing in the 
sun, and the next instant gray backs that blend 
with the ocean color, and make them almost 
invisible. This wing practice may be seen over 
the solitary marshes or lowlands of which they 
are fond; and one realizes that perfection of 
flight is a matter of much practice, and not of 
instinct. 

Strange stories are told of young trained by 
birds of another species to adopt the habits of 
the foster-mother, as a bird of vegetarian pro- 
clivities reared by a captive bird of prey, being 
taught to eat meat—sorely against his inclina- 
tion and against all the traditions of his race. 

Not much less bumptious and self-assertive 
than the young of the human species are these 
young folk of the nest. Like our own juniors, 
they know much more than their elders; and 
no doubt they feel equally competent to instruct 
and train their parents in the way they should 
go. “I don’t know how they talked when you 
were young,” said a modern bread-and-butter 
miss of tender years, whose mother corrected 
her grammar; “but zow we say ‘I done.’” “I 
don’t know how you old folk feel about it,” 
said the manner of a young crow, exactly with 
the air of the young miss, “but /'#z not a bit 
afraid of that big creature coming this way.” 
But he got his lesson in an instant; for the 
whole flock rose as one bird, with shrieks of 
warning, as I appeared, and the young bird was 
startled into flight with the rest, though I am 
certain, from his calm and interested manner, 
that he fully meant to accord me an interview. 

I have indicated but few of the special joys 
of June among the birds; for, as our nature-seer, 
Emerson, has well said :— 


“Wary Nature knows her own 


And to her son will treasures more 
And more to purpose freely pour 

In one wood walk than learned men 
Can find with glass in ten times ten.” 


Brooxiyn, N.Y. 


New York Letter. 


If the Committee of Fifteen were asked what 
influence outside of the district attorney’s office, 
now so ably and satisfactorily administered by 
Mr. Philbin and his subordinates, lent it the 
greatest moral and practical support in its good 
fight against crime and vice in the city, it is safe 
to say it would answer the “League for Social 
Service.” This has become in many ways one 
of the most efficient agencies we have for devel- 
oping our social conscience, which, Dr. Strong 
assures us, is growing,even in this great city 
mighty in its materialism, although still unin- 
structed. The league has on hand various 
movements for social betterment, such as the 
better housing of the poor, municipal baths, and 
so on. But its unique work is to bring about 
better relations between the employer and his 
employees. It offers to be “the social engineer,” 
that new officer found now in many of the de- 
partment retail stores. It advertises for com- 
mercial clients, and it has secured them in all 
parts of the country and even across the water. 
It acts as adviser to these capitalists, gives them 
the benefit of the experience of other perplexed 
employers, and so helps them to secure “im- 
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proved men” for their improved machines. The 
league was the originator of the Get-Together 
Club idea; arid club number one has had an 
active and interesting winter, holding monthly 
meetings, with long hours for talks by men 
prominent in successful undertakings for helping 
on the employee. Some such spirit, which has, 
undoubtedly, always existed among the clergy, 
but has been lazily latent, has just now burst 
into flame, and caused the ministers of various 
denominations to organize for the study of 
social, industrial, and other problems. The 
society will be called The Clergymen’s Civic 
Conference. Twenty-five clergymen attended the 
first meeting. Among them was Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer, who was made chairman of a commit- 
tee to arrange for meetings to which members of 
labor unions will be invited. 

The appreciative account of the latter’s Sun- 
day service of worship at All Souls’, which ap- 
peared in the New York Sw, and which the 
Register recently quoted, was written by a mem- 
ber of the Bellamy family of “Looking Back- 
ward” fame, who has been making a study of 
the New York pulpit, and publishing from time 
to time his interesting comments in the paper 
aforesaid. 

The most modest and self-effacing denomi- 
nation will occasionally get itself into public no- 
tice; and the Unitarians are not to blame that 
they are being told in a daily paper, by one who 
is said to know all about the habits of New 
York’s thousands of ministers, that Dr. Park- 
hurst and their own pastors take the longest 
summer vacations and the High Church Epis- 
copalians the shortest of any of the city clergy- 
men, Casting stones is poor work ; but it should 
be said to this “lady from Philadelphia,” who in 
this case happens to be a man, that there may 
go more mental stuff and strain into the making 
of a Unitarian sermon than into an evangelical 
one, and that the orthodox ministers of large 
congregations invariably have an assistant, one 
or more, to help them in their various work, 
while none of the Unitarian ministers of Greater 
New York have any but their own right hand to 
serve them. 

Here, for instance, is a few things Mr. Wright 
of the Harlem church has had to do this winter. 
In addition to a second service, either in the city 
or at one of the suburban churches almost every 
Sunday, he has given lectures in the Public 
School Educational Course and lectures for the 
benefit of the Alliance and the King’s Daughters 
of his own church ; a lecture before the Daughters 

- of the American Revolution on the “New Pa- 
triotism” in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Ject- 
ures before the People’s Institute; and has given 
an address before the regular meeting of Con- 
gregational ministers on “Personality, Human 
and Divine.” 

This letter would not be complete without 
‘some mention of the ceremonies attending the 
opening of the Hall of Fame at University 
Heights on the afternoon of Decoration Day. 
There have been many people who have refused 
to take the Hall of Fame seriously, and who 
have looked with indifference, if not contempt, 
upon this attempt of Chancellor MacCracken’s 
to associate indissolubly his university with 
American history. His choice of Senator Depew 
as the orator of the occasion certainly did not 
tend to lessen the indifference of these folks ; for 
who among us takes Mr. Depew’s oratory as 
serious or great? But, at any rate, five thousand 

_ substantial and intelligent-looking citizens felt 
differently about the Hall of Fame; and they 


-shore of Ontario, and along part of Lake Erie. 
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crowded the beautiful campus of the New York 


University on Decoration Day, and applauded 
Afterward they 


Mr. Depew very heartily. 
gathered on the lawn below the hall and listened, 


those who could hear at all, to the brief ad- 


dresses of the) men and women who had been 
chosen to unveil the twenty-nine tablets bearing 
the names of famous Americans. The Hall is a 
colonnade of fine proportions and five hundred 
feet in length, running around the front of the 
circular library building and across the front of 
its two rectangular wings. Eventually, busts of 
the Americans whose names are on the tablets 
will be placed between the columns. Recently 
a near relative of Ralph Waldo Emerson said 
to me that it was a great surprise to him that 
his distinguished uncle had been selected as one 
of the greatest contributors to American litera- 
ture toa place in the Hall of Fame. He had 
no idea but that Emerson was still the favorite 
of a small cult. M. A. M. 


A Great Playground. 


The State of New York has secured nearly a 
million of acres for a forest preserve ; and this is 
being stocked with game and fish, and made 


accessible. The greater part of the forests of 


the Adirondack Mountains is now the property 
of the people. In these alone there are ten 
times the area of the New Forest, nine hundred 


and forty-six thousand eight hundred and eighty- 


eight acres being in what is called the Adiron- 
dack Park. There are besides fifty-six thousand 
acres in the Catskills. Inlying sections . are 
compulsorily bought up, and the whole: made 
into one vast contiguous tract, guarded by fire- 
men, game-watchers, and fish-keepers. The 
whole of this is being rapidly restored to the 
primitive state in which Deerslayer and the 
Delawares hunted and shot. 

The trees are State property, and will be partly 
subjected to regular forestry to preserve the 
head-waters of rivers, and to pay expenses, and 
partly’ let grow wild and untended. The State 
covers all that region where the great fights 
took place both between us and the French, and 
later between the colonists and the English 
armies, along the line of lakes and rivers reach- 
ing from Ontario to the Hudson, while it runs 
back to the St. Lawrence, along the whole south 


Report of Ramabai Association. - 


The third annual meeting of the Ramabai 
Association was held March 18 in Trinity 
Chapel. The president, Rev. E. Winchester 
Donald, called the meeting to order, and ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the privilege of work- 
ing in a good cause with people of different 
theological opinions and ecclesiastical attach- 
ments. The report of the corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss A. P. Granger, showed a decided 
gain among the Ramabai circles. These are 
now 66 in number. The gain is attributed 
to the wider knowledge of the work, and con- 
fidence in Ramabai’s ability, business integrity, 
and absolute consecration! ‘The treasurer’s 
report shows receipts of $6,710.57 for the 
support of Sharada Sadan, $15,161.47 for the 
Mukti School, and $2,526.62 for the general 
fund. The report of the executive committee 


was read by the chairman, Mrs. J. W. Andrews. || 


She gave an inspiring account of the effect 
Ramabai’s school already has in India, recog- 
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nized the advantage that the presence of Mano- 
rama is to her work, and encouraged the con- 
tinued enthusiastic support of this movement. 
Ramabai’s own report told again the story of 
suffering among the young widows of India, 
and the great need of such a refuge and school 
as the Sharada Sadan and Mukti. Twelve 
years ago the former school was opened with 
two girls. Now it has 170 inmates, and out of 
it has grown the Mukti with 1,430 widows and 
orphan girls. .Ramabai’s influence is contin- 
ually widening, and her ardor does not grow 
less. Supplementary letters from Manorama 
and from the students of the Sharada Sadan 
were read; and Jewoobai, a classmate of Mano- 
rama, gave a graphic and affecting picture of 
life among the child widows. Copies of the 
annual report may be had upon application. 


Literature. 


Up from Slavery.* 


This book is a late comer at our table, but it 
is a welcome one both for the personality of the 
writer and his relation to one of the most serious 
problems in American life. We need not retell 
the story of Mr. Washington’s progress from 
the meanest conditions of slave life to the proud 
position which henow holds. Itis not necessary 
to claim that he is the most gifted man among 
us even of his own race; but the simple truth is 
that he is the only man in America, white, black, 
or brown, who has been able to put himself at 
exactly the right point of contact with the prob- 
lem of the civilization and Americanization of 
the negro. Had he been a white man with a 
happy childhood and a prosperous youth, Mr. 
Washington would have attracted no especial 
attention among the speakers, orators, and or- 
ganizers of the country. But he had the happy 
fortune to be present at a crisis in the national 
life when it was of all things important that 
some colored man should have several homely 
qualities raised to the highest power. All the 
traits shown by Mr. Washington in his public 
and private life are such commonplace things as 
common sense, modesty, a desire to do useful 
work, a willingness to share the fortunes of the 
race that colored his blood and gave him birth, 
a keen sense of justice, and an eager desire to 
take the place nearest at hand, to do whatever 
work was offered to him in the best possible 
way, and to take the consequences. These 
things, simple enough in themselves, when com- 
bined in one person with a desire to serve the 
race to which he belongs, become a key for the 
solution of the most difficult of problems. 

There is a magical charm about this autobi- 
ography, something like that attending the life of 


*Up from SLAVERY: An AuToBIOGRAPHY. By Booker 
T. Washington. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50. 
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Lincoln. But the fortunes of Booker Washing- 
ton surpass that of Lincoln; for, while the latter 
began at the lowest level of the fortunes of the 
white race in America, Washington began ina 
social condition which, when compared with that 
of Abraham Lincoln’s family, was a bottomless 
pit. He had to pass through numerous upward 
stages before he reached the place where Lincoln 
began. 

From that point onward he had to contend 
with prejudices which no white man ever en- 
countered. The secret of his astonishing suc- 
cess, as shown in this autobiography, seems to 
us to be simplicity itself. He has not destroyed 
the old prejudices, he has not, so far as his race 
is concerned, to any great degree, overcome 
them. He has simply avoided them. He has 
gone around the mountain instead of climbing 
over it. The mountain of social recognition 
and political equality is for the present impas- 
sable. On the other side of that mountain lie 
the rewards of industry, domestic improvement 
and happiness, education, and all the ideals of 
personal conduct. These Mr. Washington has 
attained by taking the level road which led 
around the base of the mountain. On this road 
nobody disputes the passage of men and women 
of any color who have active brains, skilful 
hands, and a willingness to serve. There is 
work enough for all to do, and the rewards are 
abundant. They need not be postponed until 
the mighty questions of social recognition and 
political equality are settled. 


WILLIAM Pitt, EARL OF CHATHAM. By Wal- 
ford Davis Green. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.—A readable, not too diffuse biog- 
raphy of Lord Chatham has long been in de- 
mand, despite the variety and number of books 
that have been written about that period which 
he saw and a part of which he was. Americans 
remember chiefly the stand which he took in 
the early days of their revolt against British in- 
justice, still grateful for the fact that he saw in 
the far-away colonists Englishmen of the same 
inheritance and the same rights as himself. His 
address to the king, urging him to remove the 
troops from Boston, has been repeated by thou- 
sands of American school-boys in the days when 
the “speaking of pieces” was a recognized part 
of common education, fostering patriotic impulse 
no Jess than an acquaintance with historic 
crises, a sense of responsibility for the politics of 
one’s country, and an aptitude for public speak- 
ing. Mr. Green’s account of Pitt’s career is 
straightforward and vigorous. His study of the 
great statesman’s personality and historical po- 
sition is carefully considered and frankly ex- 
pressed. It has been remarked before that “in 
force, will, and ambition he [Pitt] belonged 
rather to the Rome of Brutus than to the Eng- 
land of Walpole or- North.” Mr. Green places 
him among that small class of men who are 
recognized “not as the greatest of mankind, but 
as best fitted to lead and control in emergencies, 
when the minds of men are perplexed by change 
or fear, and to accomplish some destined end.” 
The international results of that administration 
by which he raised England from despair to 
exaltation are seen to be ever greater as the his- 
tory of mankind unfolds, and therein Mr. Green 
finds his title to undying fame. 


THE THIRTEEN CoLonigEs. By Helen Ainslee 
Smith. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.— This is the latest volume in the Story 
of the Nations Series,— a series which commands 
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admiration for the fidelity with which the gen- 
eral aim has been carried out and the main- 
tenance of the high standard set by the earlier 
books. Miss Smith, who has already proved 
her ability in literary lines and her interest in 
her own country, has devoted years of study to 
the preparation of these two volumes, comparing 
the older records with the works of modern 
historians and sifting out prejudice before shap- 
ing the results into straightforward narrative. 
She has succeeded in producing a well-balanced 
and vivid account of the development of each 


colony, and has presented not only the suc- 


cessive events which go to make up history, but 


the life, character, and tendencies of the peo- 


ple. “The attempt has been made,” she says, 


“to depict each plantation upon its own geo-| 


graphical background as a distinct entity.” The 
books are beautifully printed and illustrated, 


and, like other books of this valuable set, filla 
distinct need for a compact, readable, authori- 


tative history of the national development. 


Tue GERMAN AND SWISS SETTLEMENTS OF 


PENNSYLVANIA. By Oscar Kuhns. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50—We have read 
this book with much interest, and consider it a 


valuable addition to the study of American ori- 


gins and sectional development. Aftera chapter 
on “The Historic Background,” in which Mr. 
Kuhns explains the reasons for the extremely 
large though unofficial emigration of Germans 
and Swiss to this country previous to the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the story of the Pennsylvania 
Germans is told from the time when the ship 
Concord brought over a small number of Men- 
nonites seeking religious and political liberty in 
Penn’s territory. The poverty of the first com- 
ers was soon changed by industry, frugality, and 
agricultural skill to prosperity and plenty. The 
chapter on “Manners and Customs” show how 
certain superstitions brought from the Father- 
land run back their roots to the early twilight of 
German history. Especially interesting to one 
familiar with German is the chapter om “Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Education.” The persist- 
ence of the Pennsylvania dialect is one evidence 
of the conservative spirit which has held its own 
down to the present day. An appendix treats 
of the Pennsylvania German family names. 


BuLFINCH’s AGE OF CHIVALRY; OR, KING 
ARTHUR AND HIs Knicuts. By Thomas Bul- 
finch. A new, revised, and enlarged edition, 
edited by Rev. J. Loughram Scott, D.D. Phila- 
delphia: David McKay. $1.25.—That splendid 
cycle of legends of which King Arthur was the 
centre is slowly affecting the consciousness of 
our busy race. Our scholars and our boys and 
girls in school and college have always paid at- 
tention to the mythology of Greece and Rome. 
It is only of late that they have begun to take 
account of the romance and poetry latent in our 
own English traditions. Tennyson more than 
any other poet of our time has made the knights 
and ladies who played their part in this ancient 
wonder-world familiar to modernreaders. Since 
the first edition of The Age of Chivalry was pub- 
lished, much literature has become accessible 
and familiar; and this volume has been enriched 
with many additions from the poets and annal- 


ists, and with a new third part, containing seven 


chapters, largely from the writings of Ossian. 


In making this revised edition, it has been re- 
membered that the word “Habinogeon” means 


“boys’ stories.” 
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Houghton 
Mifflin&Company’s 
New Books 


Substitutes for the 
Saloon 


The third book on the Liquor Problem. 
By RAYMOND CALKINS. 12m0. $1.30, ’ 
net ; postpaid, $1.45. 
The previous books treated the Legis- 

lative and Economic Aspects of the 

liquor problem. This points out the 

causes of the hold of saloons on the com- 

munity, and considers their number and 

attractions. It also discusses the prog- 

ress made by substitutes,— lunch-rooms, 

coffee houses, clubs, settlements, gymna- 

siums, etc. It is thoroughly interesting 


i and valuable, being based on facts gath- 


ered by special investigators in fifteen 
large American Cities. 


Content in a Garden 


By CANDACE WHEELER. With deco- 
rated borders by DorA WHEELER 
KEITH. 12mo. $1.25, et; postpaid, 
$1.37- 

A tasteful summer book, which mingles 
gardening and literature in a delightful 
fashion. Mrs. Keith has drawn some 
charming designs for borders which are 
printed in color. 


The Second Book of Birds : 
Bird Families 


By OLIvE THORNE MILLER. With 24 
full-page illustrations, 8 of which are 
in Colors, drawn by Louis AGASSIZ 


FUERTES. Sq. $1.00, net; 
postpaid, $1.12. 

Mrs. Miller brings before her readers 
numerous families of birds,—thrushes, 
kinglets, warblers, vireos, swallows, 
finches, grosbeaks, orioles, and many 
others. She describes their appearance, 
habits and songs. The illustrations are 
remarkably good, almost giving the im- 
pression of live birds. 


[Ready June 15.) 


I2mo. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Boston 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 
George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 
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- Kinc’s Env. By Alice Brown. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 —The charm 
of Miss Brown’s writing is not to be caught in 
a phrase. It comes partly from her strong, 
sane outlook on life, as a whole, and her sympa- 
thetic comprehension of the pitifulness and 
tragedy of life taken in parts; partly from the 
reality of her characters, who are developed 
somewhat by heredity, much by experience, in- 
stead of being endowed arbitrarily with assorted 
qualities; partly from the out-of-door spirit 
which refuses to be cramped within city walls or 
city conventions, and seeks its own with ardor; 
and partly from the freshness of the style, some- 
how unlike that of any other writer. This 
story of lifein a New Hampshire village ap- 
peared first in Lifpincott’s Magazine with the 
title “April Showers.” It is all good, but the 
part we could spare least would be the crowning 
of Julia Kent’s love,—a part that can hardly be 
appreciated by those yet young, but which, at 
least, affords the finest contrast to the eager 
happiness of Martin and Nancy in the closing 
chapter. 


A Victim oF Circumstances. By Gerald- 
ine Anthony. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.5s0.—One purpose of the series of novels 
which Harper & Brothers are now issuing 
monthly is to picture the social life of our own 
country in fiction. Miss Anthony chooses the 
background of New York society; and, judging 
from the quality of the conversation, the up-to- 
date love-making, the naturalness of the society 
slang, and the “distinctly smart atmosphere,” 
mentioned in the publisher’s note, she has pict- 
ured it well. There is no plot to speak of, not 
much differentiation of characters, comparatively 
little incident; but the girls are pretty and 
bright, the young men are appreciative, and the 
conversation is—well, natural. 


The Magazines. 


The International Monthly for June contains 
a brilliant social study by Prof. Hugo Miinster- 
berg, who sees in the superiority of the Ameri- 
can woman the menace to our higher develop- 
ment as a people, warning against a too exclusive 
absorption of our men in business and politics. 
ee Simeon E. Baldwin writes upon “The 

neroachment of the American College upon 
the University,” and urges a three years’ course 
and more practical courses of study. The for- 
eign articles are fully up to the high level of 
their predecessors. 


The May-June number of Szrd-Lore, the bi- 
monthly magazine devoted to the study and pro- 
tection of birds and the official organ of the 
Audubon Societies, has for a frontispiece an 
interesting picture entitled “Landlord and Ten- 
ant,” which shows John Burroughs studying a 
bird. Mr. Burroughs also contributes a charm- 
ing account of “A Bewildered Phoebe.” When 
this mother bird was building her nest, she made 
a trip every minute, carrying her load up a steep 
grade. The male looked on and cheered her, but 
did not help, seeming to say: “Go it Phoebe. 
You are doing well. You're the wife for me.” 
Frank M. Chapman practically continues this 
article by one on “Bird-nesting with Bur- 
roughs,” with photographs from nature. Annie 
Trumbull Slosson describes “A Sudden Friend- 
ship with a Parula Warbler down in Florida.” 
The department intended for teachers and stu- 
dents, which indicates the bird-life for June and 
July near our large cities, seems to be thorough 
and suggestive for study. Garrett Newkirk con- 
tributes two poems; and the departments of 
Notes, Book News, and Audubon Society Notes, 
‘are interesting. 


The Christian Register 
Books Received. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
The Symphony of Life. By Henry Wood. $1.25. 
From D, Appleton & Co., New York. 
The Woman’s Book of Sports. By J. Parmly Paret. $r. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

Verses. By Helen R. Hammersley Stickney. $x. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Social Control. By Edward Alsworth Ross. $1.25. 
From the Swedenborg Publishing Association, German- 


‘own, Pa, 
A Little Lower than the Angels, By Clarence Lathbury. 
4o cents, % 
From the Governnent Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
pein sae Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
nstitute. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Playing Tag. For the piano. By Frederick A. Williams. 
Heaven is not Far Away. Sacred song for lowvoice. By 
_ Alfred Wooler. 
Little Fairy Dance._ For the piano, By W. F. Sudds. | 
March of the Little Soldiers. For the piano. By Frederic 


A. Williams. 

Waltz of the Flower Girls. For the piano. By Frederick 
A. Williams. 

Composition and Arrangement for the Guitar. By C. de 
Janon. Victoria Gavotte: Souvenir Waltz. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 
Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many. 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = = - 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of x1900-r9or. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. Songs in Exile. 
2. The Reign of Law. 
3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 
4, The Prophetic Soul. 
5. Thomas Henry Huxley. (A Doubter’s Faith.) 
6. Phillips Brooks, 
7. The Attentive Soul. 


Boston, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


aza Congress Street, = «= os 
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May - FLOWER 


AND 
Her Log 
July 15, 1620— May 6, 1621 


Chiefly from Original Sources 
* —BY— 
AZEL AMES, M.D., 
Member of the Pilgrim Society 


With Maps and Charts, showing the 
course of the Pilgrims, a Portrait of Gov- 
ernor Edward Winslow and other Illus- 
trations. 


Dr. Ames gives in this book a history 
of the Speedwell, and describes the model 
and rig of the J7Zay-Flower, her charter, 
officers, crew, passenger lists, quarters, 
provisions, lading, etc. From all accessi- 
ble data he has constructed a Log of the 
May-Fl. wer’s Pilgrim voyage, and in an 
Appendix he reprints important Pilgrim 
documents. 

Besides being of unique interest for all 
descendants of the Pilgrims, the volume 
appeals especially to book-lovers, being 
printed in seventeenth-century style from 
old-face type, with ornamental initials, 
chapter headings, tail-pieces, and marginal 
rules, giving it unusual distinction. 


8vo, $6.00, 27. 


For sale everywhere. Send for circular to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston and New York 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 
A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 
Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 
+s» CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


Boston. GEO, H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Little Highwaymen. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


Perilous the way in June, 
Though it ring with gypsy tune, 
Merry lilt and roundelay ! 


Colors gay, but hidden stings,— 
3andit, bravo,—masked with wings,— 
Roam or lurk beside the way! 


Buccaneers set sail in air 
For gates of splendor, golden, fair, 
Left by careless guest a-swing ! 


Bee-thieves, blabbing loud and bold 
Honey-secrets of hid gold,— 
Rogues and rovers all on wing! 


For the Christian Register, 


For Dolly’s Sake. 


BY L. H. 


No one who knew Roy Harrison and John 
Percy would have believed that there could 
ever be any shade of rivalry between them. 
Roy Harrison had, apparently, everything in 
life that could make a boy happy, while John 
stood at the other end of the social scale, and 
his advantages, if he possessed any, were not 
such as are visible to undiscerning sight. Roy 
was an only son, a tall, handsome fellow, a 
favorite among his schoolmates, but well used 
to having his own way, accustomed to comfort 
and pleasure, but, like other boys of this day 
and generation, fully aware that the prizes of 
school-boy life, like the prizes of the greater 
world outside, can be won only by a clear head, 
a steady hand, and a determined will. So he 
studied and played in good earnest, believed in 
manliness and generosity theoretically, and tried 
to live up to his belief practically, finding it 
difficult only in matters where John was con- 
cerned. 

John was only a hired boy, who worked for 
Roy’s father. He obeyed the directions of the 
gardener, took care of the horses in the stable, 
went to town on errands for Mrs. Harrison and 
Miss Lucy, and made himself so generally use- 
ful that Mr. Harrison said more than once, 
“John has a head on his shoulders; and a man 
who knows how to plan as well as to do will 
not stay long in a place like this.” To tell the 
truth, John had already planned to some pur- 
pose for himself. It is true that he had as 
much ambition and energy as Roy and perhaps 
more native ability and patience. He read good 
books whenever he could get hold of them, and 
when night did not find him too tired to keep 
his eyes open; and he knew very well what he 
meant to do when the little hoard of money 
tucked away in a tin box in a secret corner of 
the stable loft should have increased suffi- 
ciently. 

“The next time Mr, Harrison takes me to the 
city,” he said hopefully, “I will add this to the 
money in the savings-bank. The box is getting 
too full to be left here. By fall I shall have 
enough to get some new clothes and my books, 
and then hurrah for a year of school! Then I 
think,—I don’t quite see the way clear,— but 
I think somehow it’s going to mean Tech, and a 
chance to get ahead. Mr. Harrison says I can 
sleep here as long as I like, for the sake of 
guarding the stable nights, now that Tim goes 
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home. And it doesn’t cost so awfully much 
to live if you board yourself.” So John used to 
plan; and evenings he worked at his drawings 
and studied problems, sometimes after he really 
ought to have been sleeping the sleep of the 
honestly tired. Perhaps it would be too much 
to say that he never thought wistfully of Roy’s 
chances and compared their lots in life; but 
at least he shut his lips together only the more 
firmly, and set about his tasks with the stronger 
determination. 

Nevertheless, it was Roy who was seriously, 
unmistakably jealous of John; and it was all on 
account of the beautiful bay mare which Mr. 
Harrison had given Roy the September before. 
Dolly, the mare, made no secret of her prefer- 
ence. She would go through the series of 
tricks John had taught her, attentive to his 
slightest gesture of command; but, when Roy 
tried to show her off before his friends, she 
would obey or not, as she happened to choose, 
and the capriciousness of her moods had more 
than once abandoned him to the laughing rail- 
lery of his friends. If Roy stood before her 
with a lump of sugar, she would desert both him 
and the sugar when John but called her name 
gently from the other side of the stable, eagerly 
turning in his direction. Her devotion was re- 
turned by John, who lavished upon her the ut- 
most care, only wishing that he might have the 
delight of a free gallop on her back as often as 
did Roy. 

One evening at supper Mr. Harrison came in 
with a rather anxious look. “I am afraid,” he 
said abruptly, “that I am going to have trouble 
with John. I gave him strict injunctions never 
to smoke in the stable or barn, and never to let 
Tim so much as light his pipe there. In fact, he 
assured me that he never smoked at all; and he 
promised faithfully to be most careful. Now 
here I find cigar ashes on the stairs that lead up 
to the loft. If the place should catch fire, noth- 
ing could save it. Have you ever seen John 
smoking there or anywhere else, Roy?” And he 
turned suddenly to his son. Fortunate for Roy 
was it that the question was put in this fashion. 
He could answer it honestly enough. “No, 
father, I never did.’’ Then, in a different voice, 
“But I don’t see much of him, anyway.” 

If Mr. Harrison had thought to ask Roy if 
John had ever seen 4im smoking, perhaps he 
would gradually have drawn out the fact that 
that same afternoon John had turned him and 
his friend, Jack Davis, out of the barn for that 
very thing; for Roy would never have lied about 
it, even to avoid his father’s wrath. But the in- 
cident had roused him deeply. When John de- 
clared that, if the boys did not stop smoking at 
once, he would go into the house and ask to tel- 
ephone to Mr. Harrison, they reluctantly obeyed 
his command, strolling slowly off with a few 
words of contemptuous scorn about “telltales,” 
and laughingly advising John to set up as a 
preacher while he was about it. 

Roy did not smoke often, never except in the 
company of Jack Davis; and the uneasy con- 
sciousness that such underhand work was not 
in keeping with the character of an honorable 
fellow, such as he really intended to be, made 
him unreasonable and unjust to John. 

“Let him look out for himself. I’m not 
going to smoke any more, anyway; and there’s 
no use in telling father about this one time. 
Probably John deserves to be blamed for some- 
thing else, if not this,” he said to himself. 
“Besides, if father says anything more about it, 
I can tell him then.” 
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_ Mr. Harrison made up his mind to keep a 
close watch on John; but that evening his wife 
was ill with one of her severe headaches, and he 
said no more to Roy. About eight o’clock he 
bade John take Prince, the roan horse, and ride 
him to the town druggist for some medicine 
for Mrs. Harrison. John liked nothing better; 
but he would have asked Roy for the privilege 
of riding Dolly instead, had it not been for 
their disagreeable encounter that afternoon. 
He did not care much, however, for Roy’s dis- 
pleasure, and enjoyed the ride to the town 
centre as if life held nothing but promise for 
him. He bought the medicine, and returned 
home on a gallop, the wind blowing freshly in 
his face and tingling his cheeks. 

As he turned into the long driveway that 
led up to the house, he heard confused shouts, 
and, urging the horse forward, reached the 
curve around the open lawn just in time to see 
a thin quivering dart of flame show itself above 
the cloud of smoke in which the stable and 
barn were enveloped. 

“Good heavens, the stable is on fire!” He 
sprang from Prince, thinking even in the ex- 
citement to slip his bridle and tie him fast to 
the tulip-tree before dashing straight across the 
lawn, past the house, up to the barn. All was 
confusion and uproar. Roy was trying desper- 
ately to direct a stream of water from the garden 
hose. John never paused a minute,— one thought 
and only one in his mind: “My money! All the 
money in my tin box! I must, I must get it!” 
Quickly he rushed around the nearer end of the 
stable, returning almost immediately with a long 
ladder, which he proceeded to set up against 
the window on the other end where the smoke 
was much less. ; 

“T can get in the window, and the tin box 
isn’t far from that further corner,” went clearly 
through his mind. 

Just then an almost human cry of terror came 
from the inside of the building ; and Mr. Harrison 
staggered out, panting and blinded, from the 
carriage door in front. 

“Tt’s no use,” he groaned. “I cannot get 
through the smoke. We can’t save Dolly.” 

“John, John!” rang out Roy’s voice, in despair- 
ing tones. “Will Dolly mind you? Can you 
get Dolly out?” 

Even in the confusion and intensity of the 
moment a sharp pain of remorse pierced John’s 
heart. He had almost forgotten Dolly, his best 
friend, his one friend. ‘‘My money and Dolly! 
My money ov Dolly!” The words sang them- 
selves toa kind of tune in his head. He had 
nearly reached the window; but he leaped from 
the ladder, snatched the hose from Roy, and in a 
minute soaked his jacket, which he had before 
thrown to the ground, and, holding it before his 
face, plunged through the smoke out of which 
Mr. Harrison had just emerged. They could 
hear his voice,—‘“Steady now, old girl.” Then 
a terrific plunge and a maddened clatter of 
hoofs, and Dolly, wild-eyed, with the roar of 
smoke and the gleam of flames close behind her, 
was seen in the doorway, as the wind blew the 
smoke aside and upward. Roy rushed forward, 
and drew her gently, soothing her with loving 
words. John’s jacket was over her eyes; but 
where was John? 

They found him a few minutes later, not 
dead, not even burned, but with eyelashes and 
eyebrows gone, lying unconscious outside the 
stall, close to the door of the carriage-room. 
They carried him tenderly into the house, and 
placed him on Roy’s bed. 
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All night long the song of “Dolly and my 
money! Dolly or my money!” repeated itself 
through his confused brain; and he talked 
strangely of the tin boxin the corner and of the 
problems that perplexed him and of Dolly, 
dear, faithful Dolly. 

When at last he opened his eyes quietly, it 
was to find the daylight sifting through the 
shutters of his darkened room, and Mrs. ‘Har- 
rison by the bed, with Roy leaning over the 
footboard. 

He stared at them a minute. 
burn down?” he asked weakly. 

“All but the further end of it, where your 
room was,” was the cheery answer, as if there 
were nothing in the world the matter, and as if 
barns were made for that purpose. “Your 
things are all safe,”’added Mrs. Harrison. 

“Including the tin box,” said Roy, with a 
smile. “The wind blew the flames the other 
way, and we got in some fine work with the 
hose as soon as you and Dolly were out.” 

When Mrs. Harrison left the room, John 
turned his poor, red, aching eyes on Roy. “Did 
they say?” he began tremulously. “Did any- 
body—I mean, do you know how the fire 
started ?”” ' 

“Oh, yes, old fellow,” said Roy, promptly. “I 
told father the whole story. You see, Jack and 
T left a paper of matches on that ledge behind 
the stairs, You jumped on us so fiercely that 
we forgot all about them; but, of course, the 
rats got at them in the evening.” 

A look of blessed relief came over John’s 
“face, and the tears stood in his eyes. 

“You see, I knew you’d never tell,” said Roy, 
penitently, “so Thad to, And father says that, 
since I risked Dolly’s life in that fashion and 
you saved it at the risk of your own, you de- 
serve Dolly; andI don’t. So from this time, 
henceforward and forever, Dolly is yours, not 
mine. But father was dear enough to say that 
at least I might have the telling you of it, and 
that’s something.” 

John was too weak and dazed to understand 
at first. When he did, he refused to think of 
accepting Dolly; and matters were at this point 
when Mrs. Harrison came back with a bowl of 
broth and sent Roy out of the room, bidding 
John take his breakfast and then go to sleep 
again as quickly as possible. That was the 
beginning of four quiet days for John in Roy’s 
room, during which began in earnest the friend- 
ship between. the two boys which only 
strengthened in later years, as they worked, 
each in his own way and in his own chosen 
lines, helped by the other’s friendship and ex- 
ample. 


‘Did the barn 


A Pigeon’s Duties. 


Tom was a lordly young crow, and Beauty 
was a snow-white pigeon of about the crow’s 
age, with whom he was reared. Just how it 
came about we never knew, but we soon dis- 
covered that Beauty regularly acted as maid-of- 
all-work to Tom. She fetched and carried mor- 
sels of food at his imperious command, and one 
of her unvarying duties was the preening of her 
master’s feathers. Tom was very much of a 
dandy : his coal-black plumage always appeared 
perfectly dressed and shining, but the arduous 
labor of his toilet was performed for him 
twice every day by the humble and affectionate 
pigeon. Our fine gentleman would come in 
from a roll in the dust or a dip in the fountain, 
and, seating himself upon a certain railing, 
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utter a short, sharp call. Instantly Beauty 
would descend to his side and begin her task, 
fluttering anxiously from side to side as she 
worked, drawing each shining black feather 
carefully out to its full length in her pink 
bill, Tom meanwhile dozing luxuriously with 
closed eyes, after the manner of the compla- 
cent patron of a skilful barber. If Beauty 
unfortunately pulled a feather too hard, a 
squawk and a sudden peck informed her of her 
mistake.— The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Buttercups. 


The Buttercups with shining face 
Smile brightly as I pass: 

They seem to lighten all the place 
Like sunshine in the grass. 


And, though not glad nor gay was I 
When first they came in view, 
I find, when I have passed them by, 
That I am smiling, too. 
—Sarah]. Day. 


A Novel Checker-board. 


The prettiest kind of a story of Mr. Dodgson 
(Lewis Carroll) and a little girl friend in Oxford 
comes from Good Words. She was a sensitive 
little girl, rather fastidious in her tastes, and 
was made quite unhappy one winter by having 
to wear a frock she did not like, a wool ofa 
large checked pattern, in light blue and light 
drab. 

One day, when she was going with her father 
to pay a visit to Mr. Dodgson, she was put into 
the hated dress, and, in spite of protests and 
tears, was forced to wear it. When she got to 
her friend’s house, her tears were dried, but her 
eyes were still red; and it was not long before 
she had opened her full heart. 

“But it seems a nice warm dress, Alice,” Mr. 
Dodgson said. 

“It is warm,” she admitted with overflowing 
eyes. 

Then, seeing her grief, Mr. Dodgson drew her 
kindly to him, and told her a lovely story of the 
sheep and the fleece; the washing of the wool; 
the carding and the spinning; the shuttle, and 
the click, click of the looms; the thickening of 
the cloth; and then how it was packed for the 
shops and sold. 

The story was so interesting that the little 
girl’s tears had quite disappeared by the time it 
was finished, and she patted the front of her de- 
spised frock with a new interest. 

“T shall like it better now, and I won’t be 
silly any more,” she said bravely. 

“There are lots of little girls in the world, 
Alice, who would like to have a warm, useful 
dress like yours. And not only is it useful, it is 
very amusing,—at least, you might make it so.” 

“How?” she cried. “Tell me, please.” 

“You shall see,” Mr. Dodgson said, laughing, 
as he brought out from a drawer a draught-board 
and men, also a square drawing-board, which he 
told her to put under the skirt of her dress. 
Then, Alice sitting on one little stool, he on 
another, they played a most novel game of 
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draughts on the large blue and drab squares of 
her dress. It was a splendid game, and she 
won. it; and her father laughed, and said, 
“It was a grand idea to turn her into a real 
walking draught-board !” 

She forgot all her troubles and was quite 
merry ; and often afterward Mr. Dodgson would 
say, “Put on the blue and gray frock, Alice, 
when you come for a game of draughts.” 


Little Charlie (at supper) : “Grandma, do your 
glasses make things look bigger?” Grandma: 
“Yes, dearie. Why?” Charlie: “Oh, I only 
thought if they did I’d like to take ’em off while 
you're cuttin’ the cake.”— Mew York Post. 


Dick’s auntie had quite often bought him 
some tiny chocolate mice which he liked very 
much, except for size. One day he sidled up to 
her coaxingly, and said, “Auntie, next time you 
buy chocolate mice, won’t you buy rats ?’— 
Youth's Companion. 
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Experiment 
Worth Trying! 


When you next order biscuit, 
crackers or wafers tell your 
grocer you want the kind that 
comes in the In-er-seal Pat- 
ent Package. When you get 
them, serve them from the 
package. Don’t put them in 
a cracker jar—keep them in 
the package! You will be 
surprised to find them as 
fresh as to-day’s bread, as 
delicate as a piece of pie crust 
just from the oven, and you 
will pass a resolution never 
again to buy any kind of 
biscuit not protected by the 
In-er-seal Patent Package. 


Soda, Milk, Graham and Oatmeal 
Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers and Ginger 
Snaps come in the In-er-seal 
Patent Package. Don’t take a 
substitute. Look for this seal on 
the ends of the package. 


‘CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, DIRT’S NAE HON- 
ESTY.” COMMON SENSE DICTATES THE USE OF 


~ SAPOLIO 
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Good News. 


Opportunity. 


This I beheld or dreamed it in a dream: 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain ; 
And underneath the cloud or im it raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, ‘Had I a sword of keener steel,— 
That blue blade that the king’s son bears,—but this 
Blunt thing!” he snapt and flung it from his hand, 
And, lowering, crept away and left the field. 
Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ranand snatched it, and with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

—E. R. Sill. 


The Mohonk Conference. 


I think that most of the gentlemen who have 
been interested in the Arbitration Conferences 
at Mohonk were particularly desirous to be pres- 
ent this year. The announcement that the High 
Court of Nations is ready to proceed to its 
work, the knowledge, indeed, that the physical 
arrangements are made for the first time for the 
inquiries which it is to make, quicken hope in 
its success. Any one may see that here is an 
occasion to forget the things that are behind 
and to look forward to those that are before. 

For one, I went with the hope, and I may 
Say prayer, that the conference might give itself 
to work, tangible and visible, and might not 
sink, as the meetings of worn-out philanthropies 
do, into the powwow or talkee-talkee of half- 
savage tribes who have come together “to occupy 
the time.” Nor was I disappointed in such 
hopes. The meeting brought together a large 
assembly from most of the Eastern and Middle 
States and in one distinguished instance from 
Colorado. There were many men who, to use 
the fine national phrase, “meant business.” And 
the brief “testimony” agreed upon, like the 
speeches made in the meetings and the conver- 
sation of the parlors and piazzas, not less im- 
portant, are almost all in the interest of practical 
work rather than in that somewhat vague enter- 
prise of “creating public opinion.” 

The truth is that the prophets have had their 
innings, and that they need not be ashamed of 
their score. The men of affairs now have the 
matter of permanent peace in hand, and they 
show a genuine desire to do their part. Refer- 
ence was made more than once to the singularly 
successful work of the business men of New 
York, when they took up the business on occa- 
sion of Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela War. In 
some vagary, which has never been fully ex- 
plained, Mr. Cleveland startled a prosperous and 
peaceful world one day by proposing a war be- 
tween the United States and England. There 
is more than one class of people’ in all large 
communities who, with or without motives, 
“like to see a row,’”—as they would say,—as 
all boys like to run to a fire. By the co-opera- 
tion of such people, war came to seem possible, 
if not probable. The fair prospects of the year 
were blighted in a moment. A hundred or 
two inconsiderate words broke up the industrial 
plans and expectations which ranged forward for 
years. - 

In such a crisis—as it proved—it was not the 
spoken protest of any prophet, whether of the 
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major class or the minor class, which availed 
to silence the hammers of the arsenals or to 
raise the hopes of bankrupts. The business 
men of New York came to the rescue. Under 
the lead, as I suppose, of William E. Dodge 
of that city, a body of business men was sum- 
moned in the city of Washington, and met there 
in April, 1896. They represented every one 
of the United States. Senator Edmunds pre- 
sided. Without much rhetoric, with enough 
statement of facts, they said all that was nec- 
essary. What was more, they showed their 
hands, if I may borrow the language of the 
ungodly. The people who used money, the 
people who had money, the people who sent 
what they wanted to Europe and received what 
they wanted from Europe, said in language 
which could not be mistaken that they did not 
mean to have any war. In England the mer- 
chants, the bankers, the manufacturers, the 
men of affairs, were doing the same thing; and 
whoever examines the diplomacy of the world 
for those months will observe that after the 
Washington conference everything went peace- 
fully,—the war was at an end. 

At the Mohonk conference, while there was 
no disposition on the part of any person to avoid 
the duties of him who cries aloud in the wilder- 
ness, there was an evident feeling that in the 
matter of arbitration we are no longer in the 
wilderness. We are in the Promised Land, and 
it is time to look about it and take the benefit of 
the promises. 

The interesting experience of the United 
States Supreme Court was revealed. It seems 
that the court met,—for its first meeting,—and 
no business was brought before it. The States 
were not ready for that august tribunal, which 
now knows only too well what a full docket is. 

Judge Stiness of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island presided. Mr. Everett Wheeler was the 
chairman of the Business Committee. The more 
important speeches were those of Prof. Clark of 
Columbia College and of Mr. Edwin Ginn of 
Boston, of Mr. Logan and Judge Gilbert of 
the New York bar and of Mr. Demarest Lloyd, 
whose references to New Zealand arbitration 


was of special interest. 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


Clergymen in Boston during the 
Summer of 1901. 


The following card to Boston clergymen is 
issued by the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union : — 

As for many years, as a convenience to the 
public, a list is now being prepared, giving the 
addresses of those ministers of all religious 
denominations who expect to be in Boston, or 
near by, during the summer months of July and 
August and to September 15 or any portion of 
that time. © 

These lists, in former years, have been greatly 
appreciated by many families and individuals 
who have had occasion to need the services of 
a clergyman during the vacation season. 

In accordance with the above, clergymen of 
all denominations are invited to mail a postal 
card, giving their addresses for any portion of 
the above time, if to be in Boston or vicinity, to 
William H. Baldwin, President, 48 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 

The list named above may be consulted at the 
rooms of the Union, 48 Boylston Street, every 
day, Sundays included, from 8 A.M. to Io P.M. 
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Boston Letter. 


In the last Boston letter the statement was 
made that “‘the offer of $418,000 (four hundred 
and eighteen thousand dollars) for the property 
of the Second Church in Copley Square brings 
up again the consideration of how far it is wise 
to allow the ties of associations and cherished 
sentiment to hold such large sums of possibly 
productive capital locked up in a church site.” 
The writer has since received a communication 
from a prominent officer of the Second Church 
very earnestly protesting against the above 
statement. There ought to be no misunderstand- 
ing as to the facts, and I quote from the com- 
munication received as follows: “I. know posi- 
tively that no offer has been made to our 
committee. . . . Ido not know on what basis 
of figuring our property would figure out $418,- 
ooo. The time for considering any such offer 
has long since gone by.” The statement, as 
made in the Boston letter of May 2, was given 
on the authority of an informant naturally sup- 
posed to be conversant with the facts, and who 
admits that there was no formal offer, although 
the whole question was informally discussed in 
detail, and it was known that the sum named 
could be obtained did the proposition meet with 
the approval of the proper authorities. 

The happy opportunity of. welcoming many 
visiting delegates has once more been enjoyed 
by the Unitarians of Boston. Much credit 
should be accorded the Hospitality Committee, 
appointed by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, for the admirable arrangements in the 
assigning of guests, arranging the mid-day 
lunch, and making a successful attempt to see 
that no delegate visitor went away feeling still 
a stranger in Boston. If the gatherings were 
hardly as large or enthusiastic as those of a 
year ago, it must be remembered that many 
foreign delegates came then, and special and 
elaborate preparations were made in celebra- 
tion of the seventy-fifth anniversary. No one 
can say that these meetings were not filled with 
as high and inspiring addresses and as earnest 
and cohesive a spirit as has ever been shown. 

There was surely nothing local or provincial 
manifest, and Boston certainly ought to have 
her conceit put well out of mind, before the 
forceful and stimulating impressions brought 
to her heart by the array of speakers gathered 
from the Pacific Coast to Texas and from 
Florida to Canada. In spite of Mr. Hawley’s 
very funny and admirably managed analogy 
which showed the Western Unitarians regard- 
ing Boston as the nozzle of a great hose on 
the shore of the ocean of truth and culture, 
and declared that in their inland dryness the 
Westerners rejoice in the quality of the water 
and the unparalleled strength of the hose, 
the fact is that Boston does not furnish the 
supply, but is rather a great clearing house to 
which come from every quarter of the globe 
inspiring contributions to the national cause, 
out of which international and quite unlocal 
supply strength is derived, and material to 
forward the common ends. For example, of 
the fifty names of speakers invited to address 
the various meetings during Anniversary Week, 
only eight are of Boston men. Not one of the 
morning devotional services was conducted 
by a Boston man; and no such services have 
more thoroughly fulfilled their purpose in touch- 
ing the highest hopes of the higher Christianity, 
and setting the true ends of the seeker after 
God vividly before the heart and mind. The 
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great advantage to our cause which such a 
centre as Boston affords is exactly in that it 
draws power from all the world, and does its 
best to have that power shared. 

Following the May gatherings, the Sunday 
out-of-door speaking on the Common has again 
been inaugurated under the direction of the Be- 
nevolent Fraternity. The first service was held 
June 2, on the Beacon Street mall, when- Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness and Rey. James Eells, presi- 


dent and vice-president of the Fraternity board, 


spoke very stirring words to the large, interest- 
ing, and interested crowd. As in previous years, 
the listeners are extremely well behaved. A few 
may be known and recognized as having been 
often willing listeners at past meetings. A few 
others are caught by the cornet and stop in 
passing. But the real crowd is evidently there 
to hear the speakers and weigh their words. 

Nobody knows who they are. The individuals 
do not seem to know each other. But all are 
serious, intent, appreciative, and stay to the end. 
What becomes of the influence given out by 
these simple yet earnest religious services, breath- 
ing pure, manly Christianity, who can tell? 
That power does go out from them is certain; 
and it is much to be hoped that the Fraternity 
will be able to persuade the most influential of 
our ministers to take part in this mission to the 
unknown, and give their strongest and most 
quickening words to the listening people who 
assemble at these open-air services. 

A new movement, also under the auspices 
of the Fraternity, is arousing hopeful expecta- 
tions; and that is the appointment of Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte to reorganize, or rather 


indeed to create, an active institutional centre 
of liberal religious influence at the Parker Me- 
morial. Mr. Wendte has consented to give his 
energies to this undertaking ; ; and all who know 
the man realize that hé is not only full of new 
ideas, but the power to make them live, and 
something of which Boston shall, in the future, 
be justly proud is earnestly expected as the 
result of this undertaking. 

A deep and tender feeling of sympathy for 
Dr. Brooke Herford in the serious ill-health 
which has compelled him to resign the pastorate 
of the Unitarian Church in Hampstead, London, 
Eng., is finding expression among his old 
friends both in Boston and England, not only in 
personal letters, but also in the form of a sub- 
stantial memorial fund. The Herford Club of 
Arlington Street Church has already sent its 
generous remembrance, but any who wish to 
take part can communicate with the English 
friends through Mr. John Mason Little. 

F. B. M. 


Brooke Herford Testimonial. 


To the sorrow of many of his friends in Eng- 
land and America, Dr. Brooke Herford, on 
account of ill-health, has felt obliged to resign 
his pastorate in London. During a long period 
of active service he has given himself without 
stint for our cause. He has always refused 
invitations which would require him to spend 


his strength on things not connected with the‘ 


welfare of the Unitarian Church. Since the 
death of his wife, work that was formerly easily 
done has overtaxed his strength. 
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The Herford Club of Boston, hearing of these 
things, sent him a testimonial of gratitude and 
affection amounting to about $3,000. At the 
same time friends in England contributed in 
the same way about $5,000 in token of their 
gratitude and affection. These spontaneous 
tributes suggested the probability that other 
friends would gladly join this friendly movement 
“to mark their appreciation of the great services 
he has rendered by his teachings and work, 
as well as to relieve him and his family from 
any anxious strain during the evening of his 
life.” John Mason Little, Esq., Hotel Pelham, 
Boston, Mass., will gladly receive contributions 
from any friends of Dr. Herford who would 
like to join in this testimonial. 


Meadville Theological School. 


The fifty-fourth, annual commencement ex- 
ercises of the Meadville Theological School 
were held in the Unitarian church June 6, and 
were largely attended. The graduating class 
numbers eight young men, as follows: Alfred 
William Birks of Bernardston, Mass.; Clayton 
Raymond Bowen of Wellsboro, Pa.; Albert 
Willard Clark of Ayer, Mass.; John Mitchell 
Davidson of Xenia, Ohio; Artemas Lawrence 
Day of Mt. Carmel, Ohio; Herbert Augustus 
Dickman of New Bremen, Ohio; Bernard 
Joseph Newman of Hopedale, Mass.; Joseph 
Bingham Riddle of Boston, Mass. The sub- 
jects of the graduating essays were well selected 


rand ably handled. 


Dr. Robert Collyer of New York preached 


ironing 


anything that can be done with a wood or coal fire is done 
better, cheaper and quicker on a 


Heat is not diffused through- 
out the house—there is no 
smell, soot, or danger, and the 
expense of operating is nomi- 


nal. Made im many sizes; 
sold wherevef stoves are sold. 
If your dealer does not have 
it write to nearest agency of 
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the graduating class discourse, taking for his 
text “The Cleft in the Rock.” At the annual 
meeting of the trustees on June 5 the resigna- 
tion of President Cary was reluctantly accepted. 
Dr. Cary retires from the presidency because 
ke wishes to be relieved of its many cares and 
responsibilities. He has filled the place with 
great ability, tact, and wisdom; and under his 
management the school has prospered greatly. 
The teaching force has been increased in num- 
bers and ability, and the endowment very largely 
augmented. Fortunately, he is to remain with 


the school with that work to do for which he 


has especial fondness, his new position being 
that of lecturer on New Testament interpreta- 
tions, the place carrying with it, by the special 
vote of the trustees, continued membership in 
the faculty. 

The choice of the trustees for his successor 
fell upon Rev. Edward Hale, now instructor in 
homiletics in Harvard Divinity School. 


Unitarian Church in Old Boston. 


Received since last acknowledgment : — 


- i D. (4th subscription).. 


We have sent twenty ek, to Miss Bontoft, 
and have received $35.55 toward the second 
twenty pounds. L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 


ae go Mt. Vernon Street. 
Boston, Mass. 


Hymn-books Wanted. 


’ Several times I have seen letters to the 
Register, asking if any church could use certain 
hymn-books which some society had lain aside. 
If any reader knows of any one who could sup- 


‘ply us in St. Cloud with copies of the “Hymn 
and Tune Book and Services,” revised edition, | 


we should be glad to correspond with him. 
J. H. Jongs. 


Unity Cuurcu, St. Croup, Minn. 


Programme for Nantucket Seniey 
Meetings. 


June 30 to July 5, 1901. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 30. 
II A.M. Religious services with sermon by 
Rev. Charles E. St. John of Boston. 
8 p.m. Religious services with sermon by 
Rey. John P. Forbes of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Monpay, JULY I. 


9.30 A.M. Devotional service conducted by 
Rev. George H. Badger of Boston. 

4 P.M. Address, “The New Emphasis,” Rev. 
Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain. 

8 p.m. Reception at the Ocean House. 


TUESDAY, JULY 2. 

g.30 A.M. Devotional service conducted by 
Rev. A. R. Hussey of Taunton. 

10 A.M. Sunday-school conference. Speak- 
ers: Rev. Edward A. Horton of Boston, Rev. 
A. M. Lord of Providence, R.1I. 

8 p.m. Lecture, “Anglo-Saxon Expansiop and 
the World's Peace,” Rev. George W. Cutter of 
Arlington. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 
Women’s Alliance Day. 

9.30 A.M. Devotional service conducted by 
Rev. J. M. Wilson of Fall River. 

10 AM. Address, Mrs. Mary B. Davis of 
New York City, and others. 

8 p.m. Rey. Ida C. Hultin of Allston. 
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“THURSDAY, JULY 4. 


9.30 A.M. Devotional service conducted by 
Rev. A. H. Spence of Barnstable. 

10 AM. Address, Rev.* John Snyder of 
Wellesley Hills, “A Free Church in a Free 
Commonwealth.” eon! 

8 p.m. Patriotic service. 


FRIDAY, JULY 5. 

9.30 A.M. Devotional service conducted by 
Rev. J. F. Meyer of Nantucket. 

10 AM. Meeting at Stevens Memorial 
Chapel, Vineyard Haven. Speakers, Rev. 
A. R. Hussey of Taunton, Rev. G. W. Kent 
of Providence, R.I. 


Programme of the. Isles of Shoals 
Summer Meetings. 


SuNpDAY, JULY 7. 
I1 A.M. Religious services with sermon by 
Rev. W. W. Fenn of Cambridge. 
8 a.M. Religious services with sermon by 
Rev. C. J. Staples of Manchester, N.H. 


Monpay, Juty 8. 

9 A.M. Devotional service conducted by Rev. 
E. S. Wiers of Billerica, Mass. 

10 A.M. “Practical Parish Problems from the 
Layman's Point of View.” (1) “The Masculine 
Minority: is it inevitably such?” Address by 
Mr. Archibald M. Howe of Cambridge, Mass., 
to be followed by discussion. 

8 p.m. Reception. 


TUESDAY, JULY 9. 


9 A.M. Devotional service conducted by Rev. 
H. H. Spoer of Ware, Mass. 
10 AM. “The Layman’s Point of View.” 
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A. SHUMAN & COMPANY 


Shuman Corner 


- WASHINGTON & SUMMER STREETS 


The largest exclusive Manufacturing Retail-Garment House in New England. Children’s apparel ready to wear, 
the newest fabrics in all the latest fashions for the Shore, Country, and General Vacation E 


Wear. 


In woollen fabrics Messrs. A. Shuman & Co. handle no fibre 


: other than pure wool in the strictest sense. 
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“The Unitarian Opportunity as viewed by a 
Layman,” Mr. Edgar O. Achorn of Boston, 
Mass.. ; 

8 p.m. Lecture, “Hymns of the Liberal 
Faith,” Rev. C, H. Porter of Newport, R.I. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY Io. 
Young People’s Religious Union Day. 

9 A.M. Devotional service conducted by Rev. 
John Day of Amherst, Mass. ; 
-10 AM. “The Enrichment of Church Ser- 
vice.” Discussion opened by Mr. Roger S. 
Forbes of Brooklyn, N.Y.,and Mr. George H. 
Reed. 

8 p.m. “How Young People can help in the 
Church.” (1) “Attendance and Membership,” 
Rev. G. W. Solley of Deerfield, Mass. (2) 
“Missionary Work in the Church,” Miss Emma 
C. Low of Brooklyn, N.Y. (3) “Local Charity 
Work,” Miss Harriett-Mann of Florence, Mass. 


THURSDAY, JULY II. 


9AM. Devotional service conducted by Rev. 
L. C. Cornish of Hingham, Mass. 

I0 A.M. ‘The Layman’s Point of View.” (3) 
“The Rational Equipment of the Modern Min- 
ister,” Prof. Ephraim Emerton. - . 

2P.M. Excursion among the islands. 

8 p.m. Lecture, “Beethoven,” Rev. Francis 
Tiffany of Cambridge. 


FRIDAY, JULY 12. 


9 A.M. Devotional service conducted by Rev. 
L. H. Buckshorn of Concord, N.H. 
10 AM. “The Layman’s Point of View.” 
(4) “The Minister’s Wife: how shall we treat 
her?” Mrs. Charles A. Lane of Hingham, Mass. 
8 p.m. Concert to be given by the choir. 


SATURDAY, JULY 13. 


9 A.M. Devotional service conducted by Rev. 
C. T. Billings of Lowell, Mass. 

10 A.M. Lecture, “The Greatest Book of the 
Nineteenth Century,” Rev. Harrold Johnson of 
Birmingham, Eng. 

8p.m. Lecture, “The Gospel of Laughter,” 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C. 


SUNDAY, JULY 14. 


11 A.M. Religious services with sermon by 
Rev. F. L. Phalen of Worcester, Mass. 

8 p.m. Religious services with sermon by 
Rey. J. E. Wright of Montpelier, Vt. 


Young People’s Religious 
7 Cnion. . 


NOTES. 

Miss Austin will not keep her hours at Room 
11 on Mondays during the summer. All letters 
may be addressed to her at 25 Beacon Street, 
and will be promptly forwarded. She will meet 
any one who has occasion to see her, at Room 11, 
by appointment, , 

During June the secretary will not be at the 
office. All mail will be forwarded to her, how- 
ever; and after the last of the month she will 
meet any one by appointment. £ 

The Isles of Shoals meetings are coming on 
soon, and we hope each union will send a dele- 
gate to this delightful conference. Circulars 
containing full particulars of rates and pro- 
gram for the week have been sent to, the secre- 
tary of each union in Massachusetts. Any one 
wishing to see one of these can do so by send- 
ing for one here. 


We continue the report of Young People’s 
Religious Union meeting at Second Church, 
Boston, + Cs 


¥ 


After Mr. Forbes’s address, Miss Lena A. 


Glover of Danvers spoke on 


| Tue LovALty or a UNIon To 17s CHURCH. 


The modern church, with its various organiza- 
tions, is like a family. The parish is the parent, 
the source, the guide, the protector of the other 
members. In this family of the church the 
Young People’s Religious Union holds the 
position of the elder sister. Like Whittier’s 
sister, described in “ Snow-Bound,” she must 
let her “heart against the household bosom 
lean”; she must be quick to detect the need 
of the church, and ready to aid her. There is 
no kind of need which does not fall within 
the scope of the Union’s legitimate activity. 
True, there are many things which do not be- 
long to the youth and inexperience of even the 
elder sister; but in her natural sphere the 
opportunity is broad. As our watchwords tell 
us, whether the need be intellectual, spiritual, or 
charitable, we can help. It is not for me to 
point out the needs: they vary as circumstances 
vary; but of this I am sure: to be faithful in 
supporting the religious services of the Union 
is one way to be loyal, for thus we can produce 
those well-trained faculties of mind and soul 
which shall be the bulwark of the future Church. 

To come now to a particular in which I think 
our unions are lax. We are not careful to in- 
terest the children in coming to the meetings 
as soon as they are able to do so. Thus our 
unions become societies of the ancients, com- 
paratively speaking,—composed of charter 
members only. So here is a problem for the 
sympathy and tact of union members,—to in- 
terest the children, so that, as they grow up in 
the Sunday-school, they will come naturally 
into the work of the union. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the union is 
a collection of individuals, and that what I say 
of the union is even truer of the individual. 
Asthe member is, so is the union. If we would 
have a union that is warm and sympathetic and 
helpful in her relation to the Church, we must 
have members that are loyal and watchful and 
ready to help. It is not for the officers only to 
be vigilant: each one must be on the lookout. 
Let us take a broad view of the meaning of loy- 
alty. to the Church. In its simplest form, it is 
zeal for the advancement of our own home 
church. Butdoes not such zeal.mean that we 
are furthering the cause of liberal Christianity ? 
To us has been intrusted as a sacred charge the 
faith of our fathers,— not a hard and fast body 
of doctrine, but rather a peculiar attitude toward 
man and God. How can we give this precious 


possession to others? Indirectly, by working | 


for the home Church; directly, by doing more to 
help the missionary work of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, or by carrying the message 
personally to those who need it. As loyal chil- 
dren of the Church, it is our opportunity,—nay it 
is our duty—to live those words: “ The Brother- 
hood of Man.” Let them be more than words 
on a card, outdated, like Jast year’s almanac. 
What a mighty force we could be in the world 
if each could radiate cheer and love to all man- 
kind, and if this love could find its natural ex- 
pression in generous deeds! The heritage of 
fearless truth-seeking is ours. Let us use our 
privilege. We are proud of the intellectual 
iants whom we number in our denominational 
ellowship. Let us not be entirely dwarfed by 
them. We must think for ourselves. I some- 
times think that it is a disadvantage to be born 
into the Church,—to inherit one’s faith. Al- 
though it is ours by the act of transmission, it is 
not truly ours. We are but passive receptacles, 
owners of a second-hand faith, until we have 
found these truths in the intensity of thought. 
It would be a matter of practical benefit if our 
unions would form. classes for the study and dis- 
cussion of the chief articles of our Unitarian 
faith. 

Loyalty to the Church involves yet another 
matter,— that of spirituality,—a mystical some- 
thing which comes from conscious communion 
with God. “The Church stands for the cul- 
tivation of the spiritual life, and they are 
most truly loyal who are most, oer ly spiritual. 
‘A religious service of a union which is cold and 
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perfunctory in manner, utterly lacking in a spirit 
reverent and consecrated, is a sure sign that the 
members are not loyal in the truest sense. 
More heartfelt religion is what our members 
need. We must keep the windows of the soul 
open for the gladness of heaven to shine 
through. It is a matter of individual responsi- 


bility. Each one must dedicate himself to a life- 


of thought and prayer and service. Thus 
when the Church, in her struggle for the uplift of 
mankind, looks to the Young People’s Religious 
Union, she shall find a sacred band of conse- 
crated workers. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The Essex Unitarian Conference will meet in 
Danvers, Mass., on Thursday, June 20. Mr. 
John Graham Brooks of Cambridge will speak 
on “The Consumers’ League.” 


Boston Common.—Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches: About two hundred and fifty 
people attended the second meeting on Sunday 
afternoon, June 9. Rev. F. S. C. Wicks of 
Brighton and Rev. John H. Applebee of West 
Roxbury were the speakers. Mr. Wicks spoke 
on “A Church Founded on Freedom,” and Mr. 
Applebee upon “The Use of Religion.” Both 
speakers held the close attention of the audience. 
It was necessary to close the meeting a few 
minutes earlier than usual on account of the 
rain. The ministers to give the addresses next 
Sunday, June 16, 5 P.M. are Rev. Edward D. 
Towle and Rev. B. F. McDaniel. Fifth tree 
from Charles Street on the Beacon Street mall. 
All welcome. 


The Sunday School Union.— The Sun- 
day School Union of Boston held its last meet- 
ing of the season at the Church of the Disciples 
on Monday evening, May 20. Reports by the 
secretary and treasurer were read and accepted. 
The Nominating Committee reported the follow- 
ing list of officers and directors for the coming 
year, and they were elected: president, Mrs. 
Clara B. Beatley, Roxbury; vice-president, Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers Cambridge; treasurer, 
Mr. Clarence B. Humphreys, Dorchester ; secre- 
tary, Miss Lena L. Carpenter, Boston; directors : 
Rev. E. A. Horton, Boston; Mr. Maro S. Brooks, 
Brookline; Miss Bertha Langmaid, Boston; 
Miss Carolyne B. Brown, Newton; and Mrs. 
C. L. James, Brookline. Mrs. Beatley,” in 
accepting the office of president, expressed her 
appreciation of the co-operative spirit which had 
always made the union such a success. A vote 
of thanks was tendered the retiring president 
for his faithful service during the year. 

An unusually large audience were present to 
hear the discussion of “The Twentieth Century 
Sunday-school,” by Rev. Frank L. Phalen of 
Worcester, Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of 
Boston schools, Rey. Albert Lazenby of Chicago, 
Ill., and Rev. Charles E. St. John. 

Mr. Phelan said, were he to take 4 text for his 

‘ subject, it would be, “A little child shall lead 
them.” He spoke of the great advance made in 
child-study, and its influence on Sunday-school 
work of the twentieth century. We no longer 
speak of religion and education, but religion in 
education. Science, once opposed to religion, 
has now become its torch. The twentieth cen- 

By Sunday-school must have a suitable room 
with proper furnishings, and enthusiastic 
workers, with the church and parents back of 
them. It must be a school with a service 
strong in religious variety, with lessons adapted 
to the pupil such as will interest the boys and 
girls more than golf. 

Miss Arnold, who was received with 
applause, said that the Sunday-school an 
day:school should join hands in teaching the 
arithmetic of religion,—the right values of 
things,— that the boys and girls may learn to buy 
and sell with honesty and justice, with an eye 
to their neighbor’s profit as well as their own. 
They should combine, also, in the study of 
nature, leading the children by means of walks, 


eat 


the 


‘The Christian Register 


excursions, and gardening to find God in 
nature. They should supplement each other 
in the work of ‘teaching the responsibilities of 
civic service; that the children belong, not to 
themselves, but to each other; that they owe 
large debts of gratitude for the services which 
their brothers are doing in various fields. 

Mr. Lazenby, after an interesting comparison 
of English, Scottish, and American Sunday- 
schools, said that religious instruction “must 
be adapted to the instructed in such a way 
that the children’s questions may be antici- 
pated. The Bible should be used much, but 
wisely, aided by modern criticism; but instruc- 
tion should not be narrowed down to our 
own Bible. The pupils should know of other 
religions in order to really know their own. 
Religion is a life, and the fruits of the instruc- 
tion should be seen in purer life and. nobler 
conduct. 

Mr. St. John made a strong plea for more con- 
secration in the work. He said we had many 
superstitions of which we must rid ourselves ; and 
one was, the better the Sunday-school, the fewer 
those who could appreciate it, hence the smaller 
it must be. But itisnot so. There is no rea- 
son why we should not have hundreds in our 
schools if we would fill our lives and hearts with 
consecrated enthusiasm for the work. The one 
thing necessary in a teacher is a soul, conse- 
crated by its relation to God. The meeting was 
closed with a benediction by Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer of New York. 


Conferences. 


The Norfolk Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches.— The 
summer meeting and one hundred and third 
session will be held Thursday, June 20, with 
the First Congregational Parish in Canton, 
Mass. Programme: II A.M., meeting called to 
order ; devotional meeting, conducted by Rev. 
W. H. Alexander, Roslindale; 11.15 A.M., re- 
port of last session and other business; 11.30 
A.M., address by Rev. E. D. Towle, of Brook- 
line,—topic, “Problems of the Suburban Church,” 
discussion opened by Rev. W. H. Savage, 
Hyde Park; 12.45 P.M., collation; 2 P.M., praise 
service, conducted by Rev. L. R. Daniels, South 
Natick; 2.15 P.M., roll-call of churches and new 
business; 2.30 P.M., Sunday-school meeting, 
address by Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Taunton,— 
topic, “The Claims of the Sunday-school”; 
paper’ by Miss Edith Randall of Quincy,— 
topic, “The Ideal Sunday-school,”—discussion : 
first topic, by Rev. J. H. Applebee, West Rox- 
bury; second, by Rev. F. R. Griffin of Brain- 
tree; 4.30 P. M., adjournment. 

Trains Jeave South Station, Boston, for Can- 
ton Junction at 8.15, 10.15 A.M., and 12.15 P.M. 
Leave Hyde Park at 8.38, 10.38, and 12.38. Re- 
turning, leave at 1.09, 3.09, and 5.09 P.M. Elec- 
trics from Canton Junction pass the church. 
For other connections with Canton by electrics, 
consult local time-tables. 

Be sure to notify Rev. H. F. Jenks of the 
number of delegates expected to attend from 
each parish. 

George M. Bodge, Westwood, Secretary. 


Worcester Conference.—The spring ses- 
sion of the Worcester Conference met with the 
First Congregational Unitarian Church in 
Northboro, Mass., on the evenings of May 
15 and 16. The conference opened with pub- 
lic worship, the sermon being preached by Rey. 
John Snyder of Wellesley Hills, Mass. On 
Thursday morning a devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. G. M. Bartol, D.D., of Lan- 
caster, Mass. 

The subject chosen for the day’s discussion 
was “The Religious Training of our Young 
People”; andthe essayist was the president of 
the conference, Jonathan Smith, Esq., Clinton, 
Mass. The speaker said that “man is a creature 
with a threefold organization, with physical, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual faculties.” After show- 
ing the care with which we train the physical 


and intellectual powers of our children, the} 
essayist proceeded to state that the culture of} 
‘the spiritual part of man is essential to his } 


safe and ect development. 
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“If all the Unitarian fathers and mothers of 
seventy-five, fifty, and thirty years ago had 
given their children a positive aggressive cult- 
ure in Unitarian principles, the great army of 


religious indifference would to-day be much ~ 


smaller, and we should not haye to grope our 
way into the evangelical churches of the present 
to find so many of their church-going descend- 
ants. It can be demonstrated that the Unita- 
rian Church is the natural child and legitimate 
successor of the Calvinistic Church of a hun- 
dred years ago, and by right should hold the 
leading place in our New England communities. 
But let us not be discouraged. To-day we are 
alive to the duty of active effort; and, if wisely 
and faithfully followed up, we may recover some 
of the Jost ground, and make the future secure.” 

The general topic was divided into three 
parts, each of which was discussed by a differ- 
ent speaker. “Religious Training in and through 
the Sunday-school” was considered by Rev. 
F. J. Gauld. He emphasized the value of the 
fable in developing the mind of the child. 
Before the eleventh or twelfth year the young 
should be impressed with the beauty and 
grandeur of moral character. After that period 
we should begin to reason with them concerning 
the things of religion. He believed in having 
the children commit to memory the best pas- 
sages of the world’s literature. 

Rey. W. I. Lawrance of Winchester spoke of 
the influence of church attendance. The church 


service, he said, is of supreme importance. 
Round the church service all other things centre. 
Nowhere else can the sense of the Divine be so 
well cultivated as in the church. If our chil- 
dren cannot attend both the church service 
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and the Sunday-school, let them by all means 
attend church. f 

We need to emphasize the deepening of the 
service. The clergyman coming into the pulpit 
should feel that he is occupying a. holy place. 
The spirit of devotion is essential to the best 


influence of the church service. Beware of 
interesting the young people. Nothing touches 


them so much as the downright earnestness 
and reverence of the preacher. Appeal to them 
as immortal souls._ 

The third phase of the subject, “The In- 
fluence of Classes and Conference with the 
Minister,” was discussed by Rev. C. G. Horst 
of Upton. True education, said the essayist, 
educates the heart and conscience as well as 
the mind. The weakness of our public schools 
and colleges consists in their disregard of moral 
and religious training of the young. The 
church is required to supplement the school 
and the college. Unless our young people come 
under the church’s influence, they will grow up 

orant of the help and blessing of religious 
ith and practice, and will live without God 
and without hope in the world. 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs. 
Littlefield, Seaton, and Walsh, and resulted in 
the unanimous adoption of the following resolu- 
as moved by Rev. E. F. Hayward of Marl- 

ro 

“ Resolved, That, recognizing the need of a more 
careful and systematic education of our young 
people in the positive principles of the Unitarian 
Church, we earnestly invite the aid and co-op- 
eration of the ministers and parents of this 
conference in giving to the children of our 
churches thorough and systematic training in 
the liberal faith.” 

And, on the motion of Rev. F. L. Phalen of 
Worcester, the following : — 

“ Resolved, That copies of the resolution relat- 
ing to the training of our young people in the 
liberal faith, with the following brief statement 
of how the object desired may be obtained, be 
sent to the ministers of this conference, inviting 
them to distribute the same among the parents 
of our several societies. 


“STATEMENT. 


“The Unitarian faith stands for perfect freedom 
in religious opinion. It holds that the most 
reverent service to God is loving service to our 
fellow-men. It takes Jesus as the pattern and 
guide for all to imitate and follow. It believes 
that it is our duty to search for the truth, and to 
follow whithersoever it may lead; that, in thus 
believing and doing, we shall grow into that 
perfect type of manhood and womanhood 
sketched in the Sermon on the Mount. It is 
the privilege of every Unitarian parent to train 
his children in these great truths. May we not 
add that it is also a duty? 

“Tt may be done: F7rs¢, by carefully instructing 
the children at home in the principles of the 
Unitarian faith. Second, by teaching them that 
the Liberal Church is their church; that they 
are born into it and belong to it as much as 
they are born into and belong to your own home; 
and that on reaching maturity they should in 
some formal way assume their position as mem- 
bers of the Church. 7Z%srd,-by their regular 
attendance at the services of the church on 
Sunday morning. This is of quite as much 
importance as their attendance at Sunday- 
school. Will you not co-operate with your 
minister in this most important work?” 


The closing address of the conference was 
made by Dr. A. F. Chamberlain of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass. Dr. Chamberlain de- 


clared that children are naturally intelligent, but 


are made stupid by the teaching of their elders. 
To keep the child religious, he must be rescued 
from the professional teacher and preacher. The 
child has a right to more than a minister. Let 
the man in the minister come into contact with 
the child. Convert the parents, and the children 
will take care of themselves. The Unitarian 
Church should furnish parents rather than doc- 
trines. Instead of having confirmation classes 
for becoming members of the Church, we should 


have confirmation classes for men and women 


entering upon matrimony. 


was unanimously voted that Rev. A. S. Garver, 


The Christian Regtster 


The paper read by Mr. Smith made so strong 
an impression upon the large audience that it 
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Rev. W. L. Walsh, and Rev. A. F. Bailey bea 
committee to request the American Unitarian 
Association to print and publish as one of its 
tracts Mr. Smith’s paper on “The Religious 
Training of our Young People.” Another good 
deed that the conference did was the taking up 
of a collection amounting to forty-two dollars 
and thirty-five cents ($42.35) for the benefit of 
the church in Natick, of which Rev. George F. 
Pratt, a former member of the Worcester Con- 
ference, is the pastor. Before adjourning, the 
conference passed a unanimous vote of thanks 
to the church in Northboro for its splendid hos- 
pitality, to Rev. John Snyder for his sermon on 
Wednesday evening, and to the essayist of the 
day, Jonathan Smith, Esq., of Clinton. James 
C. Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Chelmsford, Mass.—Rev. A. D. K. Shurt- 
leff of Boston has accepted a call to the Unita- 
rian church for one year. For several years 
Mr. Shurtleff. has been associate minister at 
Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston, and leaves only 
from a wish to labor in an independent pas- 
torate. He is a young man of quite agreeable 
personality, devoted to his calling, and ready to 
take up the work with zeal and enthusiasm. 
He will spend the summer months in the West, 
going as far as California and Oregon. 


Dighton, Mass.—Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., 
preached on Sunday last at the Unitarian 
church of which Rev. Mr. Rich is minister. 


Hopedale, Mass.—In the absence of the 
pastor, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, who with his 
family is spending the summer in England, the 
pulpit here has been supplied for the last four 
Sundays by Rev. Napoleon S. Hoagland of 
Mendon, in addition to carrying on his own reg- 
ular services. Beginning with Sunday, gone 9, 
the pulpit will be supplied until vacation by Rev. 
Bernard Newman, one of the young men of the 
parish, who recently graduated from the Divinity 
School in Meadville, Pa. Rev. Mr. Wilson 
preached in Rev. Brooke Herford’s pulpit in 
London, Sunday, June 2. 


Jamestown, N.Y.—Rev. W. A. Pratt of 
the Independent Congregational Society has 
declined a call to the pastorate of the Church of 
the Messiah (Universalist) in St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Meadville, Pa.—Rev. Earl M. Wilbur: 
With the closing of the year of the Theologi-| 
cal School the church year.at Meadville seems 
to come to an end. This year’s graduation 
takes away from us eight unusually promising 
young men, half of whom are to pursue their 
studies elsewhere before beginning their active 
work. in the ministry. The Meadville Uni- 
tarians are always happy to entertain their 
friends from other, churches who will come 
to attend commencement, and this year more 
visitors than usual were present. 

The year has been one of vigorous health in 
the church and its branches, whose organization 
has been made more efficient than ever. Grad- 
uates of the Theological School and others who 
have been in Meadville in the past years will 
hear with pain of the recent death of Misses 
Matilda, Frances, and Lucy Beach. These 
three sisters were daughters of Isaac Beach, 
one of the original members of the church, 
and had been lifelong attendants of it. -The 
three were taken away by oo pneumonia 
within four days at the end of May. 


Mendon, Mass.—Rev. Napoleon S. Hoag- 
land: Sunday evening, June 2, we had a most 


Akron, Ohio.—Bro. Grier’s Star System has proved 
a great success in awakening interest and holding up an 
even attendance in our Sunday School. Rey. A. B. 
Cuurcu. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, 
Wis. 


New Movement in Art.—Boston has caught the 
fever of Art Nouveau, and the the new French school now 
dominates the best designs in furniture, wall papers, up- 
holstery fabrics, and even stamped leather. If any one of 
our readers would like to gain a better idea of the princi- 
ples of this new French school of design, we advise him to 
visit the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Company on 
Canal Street, where he,can see nearly soo pieces of furni- 
ture representing the principles of this new school. It is 
an interesting and instructive exhibit. 
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will be care of Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 


Marriages. 


In Westwood, sth inst., by Rev. C. S. Locke, Alonzo oO. 
Eaton and Annie L. Eaton, 
In Belmont, sth inst., by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Clarence 
Henry Jingley and Hannah Harris. 
‘entre, 11th inst., at the home of the bride’s 
parents, by Rev. B, F. McDaniel, Arthur S. McDaniel 
and Helen A. Baldwin. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
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refinement, where the services of a well-born, well- 
bred gentlewoman, who could take entire charge and re- 
sponsibility of house and servants and give motherly care 


inspiring rally of neighborin| Young People’s to young son or daughter, would be appreciated. ould 
chaperone one or a party of young ppoovie for a summer 
me: 


Religious Unions at the old and venerable 

church in this ancient mother town of South | outing in any direction. Accustomed to travel. Highest 
Worcester County. Nearlytwo hundred people meieronces eee yo ri mp (ote gee 
were present. Prompt, pointed,.and practical ‘ 
reports were given by the young people repre- 
senting unions of the Unitarian churches in 
South Worcester, West Upton, Uxbridge, 
Hopedale, and the Universalist society in Mil- 
ford. These were followed by strong, stirring, 


13 en really competent home- 
maker desires a position where there are one or 
more servants; intelligent and cheerful with invalids; a 

eller; salary moderate; excellent references. 
“H.C. W.,” Christian Register office, 272 Con- 
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sympathetic addresses on “The Aim of Life,” by 
Rev. E. W. Whitney of Milford, Rev. Carl G. 
Horst of West Upton, and Rev. Arthur L. 
Weatherly of Worcester. 


_ Melrose, Mass.—Rev. T. J. Horner, pastor 
of the Unitarian church in Melrose, has declined 
a recent call, as the work in Melrose is so prom- 
ising and the outlook so hopeful that it appeals 
to him very strongly. Mr. Horner has been in 
Melrose but a year and a half, but during that 
time the congregation has more than doubled in 
numbers. The interior of the church has been 
decorated and recarpeted, and only last week a 
room in the rear of the pulpit was overhauled 
and converted into a cosey and convenient study. 
Through the kindly interest of the ladies it has 
been furnished with a beautiful roll-top desk in 
quartered oak, and a couch and chairs uphol- 
stered in leather. 


Newburg, N.Y.— Church of Our Father: 
Unity Hall, connected with this church, was the 
scene of a pleasant gathering on the evening of 
the 3d of June. The occasion was a reception 
given to the pastor, Rev. J. B. Green, and his 
wife, on the eve of their departure for a vaca- 
tion visit to Scotland. Several of the clergy of 
the city were present, including Rev. Dr. W. K. 
Hale, D:D., of the First Presbyterian Church; 
Rev. John Marshall Chew, rector of the Peo- 
ple’s Church, Episcopalian; Rev. J. G. D. Find- 
lay, of the U. P. Church. Several spirited 
musical numbers were rendered by the choir 
during the evening. The hall was beautifully 
adorned with flowers; and the ladies of the 
alliance served ice-cream, cake, and fruit punch. 
The pastor and his wife received the gift of a 
beautiful steamer trunk for use on their trip. 
The Alliance members presented it. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.— The Unitarians 
of Salt Lake City are becoming favorably known 
once more. The presence of the new pastor, 
Rev. Philip S. Thacher, has brought about a 
great change. Unity Circle has reorganized, 
and enterprises for the social and financial good 
of the church are on foot. The unusual event 
of the week has been the fact of Mr. Thacher, 
the Unitarian minister, preaching from the pul- 
pit of the Jewish Temple at a regular service, 
by invitation of the resident rabbi, Mr. Reyn- 
olds, and having a noticeable audience of 
Unitarians and Jews. Each event of this kind 
is of special significance in this transition 
period. 


Winchester, Mass.—Rev. W. I. Lawrance, 
pastor:. On Sunday afternoon, June 9, the 
Young People’s Religious Union held an open- 
air meeting to mark the close of their year’s 
work. A large company gathered on a beauti- 
ful knoll, and heard an inspiring. address by 
Rev. Charles F, Dole of Jamaica Plain. In the 
forenoon of the same day the Sunday-school and 
congregation united in a service of worship. 
The service opened with an antiphonal hymn 
between the choir, school, and congregation, 
during which the schools, about one hundred 
and sixty strong, entered in procession. There 
was a service of baptism and the distribution of 
flowers in memory of a deceased child. At the 
close of the service the school, assembled by 
classes, each with a distinctive flower, received 
the congregation in the chapel. The day was 
one of much inspiration to all. 


Personals, 


The University of Nashville has conferred the 
honorary degree of D.D. upon Rev. Joseph H, 
Crooker of Ann Arbor, Mich., the second 
degree of the same kind he has received within 
a year. 


The Congress of Religion. 


The seventh general session of the Congress 
of Religion will be held in Buffalo, June 26 to 
July 1. On Thursday morning “New Century 
Problems of Religion in the Home and School” 
will be discussed, with addresses by Mrs. Alice 


Freeman Palmer of Cambridge, Miss Ellen 
Sabin. of Milwaukee, Prof. D. G. Duvall of 
Delaware, Ohio, Rev. Frank O. Hall of Cam- 
bridge, and others. The problems of the Church 
will occupy two.sessions; and in the discussion 
of them the Union Theological Seminary, Can- 
ton Theological School, and Brown University 
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will be represented by professors, and two 
speakers will represent the active and successful 
work of the ministry, Rev. S. R. Calthrop of 
Syracuse and Rey, J. A. Rondthaler of Chicago. 
“The Religious Problems for the World of Busi- 
ness” will occupy one session, with N. O. Nelson 
of St. Louis, Prof. Jenks of Cornell, and Rev. 
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Will be mailed upon receipt of 2c. stamp for 
each book. 


PORTFOLIOS 


Comprising a Series of Beautiful Half-tone 
Reproductions of Photographs illustrating New 
England Scenery. 


New England Lakes. 
Rivers of New England. 
Mountains of New England. ~ 
Seashore of New England. 


Picturesque New England (Historic, Miscella- 
neous), 


Will be mailed upon receipt.of 6c. each. 


THE SHORT LINE TO THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Fast train, with modern Pullman equipment, to all principal points bia 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 


Address Passenger Dept. B. & M. R.R., Boston. 


. 


D. J. FLANDERS, Gen. Pass. and Tkt. Agent. 


WORCESTER STANDARD BUCKEYE MOWER 
Worcester Chain-Gear Buckeye Mower — 


More valuable improvements have been added to the Worcester Buckeye 
Mowers within the last two years than for any period since the introduction 


of mowing machines. 


Such wonderful advancement in construction for Increased 


Strength, Durability, Good Work, Light Draft, and Long Life has seldom been 


seen. 


The Worcester Buckeye Mower for 1901 has every up-to-date improve- 


ment and everything that can be desired for practical grass cutting in the hay 


field. , 


Do not fail’ to see the Worcester Buckeye for 1901. 


Worcester Horse Rake 


The Worcester Horse Rake is built to last. 


teeth ; do not tear up the grass roots. 


can handle it. It tells its own story in practical work. 
\ 


buy it. 


Flattened sled-runner shaped 
Turns hay bottom side up. Anybody 
Try it, and you will 


Bullard Hay Tedder 


The standard Hay Tedder of America: All tedders good for anys 


are imitations of it. 
the Bullard. 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS. 


You can never know the value of a tedder until you use 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Jone 33 1901] (27) 


C. F. Dole of Boston as speakers. Rev. Merle 
St. C. Wright of New York and R. A. White 
of Chicago will lead in the discussion of the 


“Problems of Amusement.” The New York Con- 


ference of Religion has charge of the sessions 
on Saturday, and will present the topics of 
“Religion as an Experience,” “The Civic Con- 
science,” and “Possibilities of Common ,Wor- 
ship.” 
Prof, Nathaniel Schmidt, Rev. William M. 
‘Brundage, Rev. Thomas C. Straus, Mr. Frank 
Moss, Rev. William Burnett Wright, Rev. M. H. 
Harris, Ph.D., and Mrs. Samuel E. Eastman 
are among the speakers for New York. The 
Free Religious Association of Boston will pro- 
long the programme until Monday, and is ar- 
ranging a discussion of “The Outlook for Re- 
ligious Freedom in the Present World Crisis,” 
with an effective array of essayists. 


Harold Allan Rich. 


This promising young man, the son of Rev. 
A. J. Rich of Dighton, Mass., was, as our 
readers will- remember, killed by a fall from an 
upper window of Weld Hall, Harvard College. 
The funeral services. were held at Appleton 
Chapel in the college grounds, and conducted 
by Rey. F. G. Peabody, D.D., and Dr. LeBaron 
R. Briggs, dean of the College. Dr. Peabody 
‘read. Scripture selections and a poem, and of- 
fered prayer. The music was by the college 


choir. ~All the services were especially beautiful. 


and appropriate. 
follows : — , 

“A stranger, meeting the student and friend 
whom we have lost, would have noted a face 
refined and interesting, a manner quiet, yet with 
plenty of strength in reserve; and the stranger 
might well have said to himself, ‘Here is the 
true Harvard student,—sensitive, intelligent, 
trustworthy.’ Those who knew him: best: unite 
in calling him one of the very finest fellows they 
have ever seen,—of clean speech and clean 
heart, of exacting New England conscience, de- 
voted to his mother, in earnestness of purpose a 
man, yet with enough of the boy to keep him 
“sweet and young and open-minded; a man who 
stood for what we like to think characteristic of 
Harvard College,—for intellectual vigor, for 
a manners, for resolute courage, for upright 
life. } 

“To his teachers he was, first and foremost, a 
man who did his work, and did it well,—a high 
scholar, yet not.a mere scholar. It.is said that 
every student should cultivate, for himself and 
for his college, one strong interest outside of his 
studies. Such an interest this man found in 
debate. Whatever he did, he showed himself 
a man to be relied on,—one of those who, 
whether their days be few or many, are faithful 
unto death. 3 
~ “In this fidelity he saw the meaning and the 
beauty whereby the drudgery of every-day life 
becomes transfigured; for he never lost sight of 
his ideals or suffered the vision to fade into the 
light of common day. In the true life it is the 
vision that abides and commands. He knew 
the strength and the glory of duty steadily and 
bravely done; and his vision was the vision of 
the pure in heart. 

“We cannot explain the tragedy of life and 
death; we count not ourselves to have appre- 
hended: but this one thing we know, that such 
a life as his is not in vain. ‘Virtue’s whole 
sum,’ says the poet, ‘is but Avow and dare.’ As 
he whom we have lost knew the right, and dared 
-to do it, so do we know the sweetness and the 
power that entered into his life and, through 
him, into the lives of others; and, thinking on 
such as he, we dare to look from the mystery of 
life into the mystery of death, with the brave 
hope that one day we shall see face to face.” 

Resolutions were passed by the Sophomore 
class, of which Mr. Rich was a member, by the 
Y. M. C. A. Congress, by the Unitarian church 
in Milford, N.H., and by the Berry Street Con- 
ference. ; . 


Dean Briggs spoke briefly as 


Hon. Bird S. Coler, Hon. J. A. Taylor, |, 


|-we will mail to those interested on application. 


The. Christian Register 


IN SPRING -TIME 
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If you want to catch a glimpse of what Art 
Nouveau decoration can, accomplish for a Chif- 
fonniere, look at this design. 

Imagine corner posts carved as the trunks of 
vines, and from a point near the base fancy a vine 
rising to a height of nearly 4 feet on each side, with 
complete. foliage of leaves, buds, and flowers in 
bloom, extending over the whole front of the chiffon- 
niere. 

The trimmings are of brass, in an old Spanish 
green, the escutcheons being centred for . pistol 
locks, and the handle knobs being irregularly dis- 
posed among the vines. The mirror plate is 30 x 24 
inches, in a carved frame of great beauty. 

Everything at Canal Street cost. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


One Reason Why) “Messiah Pulpit’ 


Eddy a 


Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 
t 
REFRICERATORS 


give universal satisfaction is because they are 


made of 
PINE WOOD 


which will outwear any hard wood, and is 
better in every way for refrigerator purposes. 
Our catalogue will give you many more 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


1, Back Again to Work. ; 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. 


reasons. Sent free. $ 9. The Two Haryests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
: if. ke ef bi i Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robert 
‘ollyer. 
12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
; ligious Life than the Deified Christ, 
D. EDDY & SONS, Boston, Mass., (A Christmas Sermon.) ) 
MANUFACTURERS. 13. The Century of Wonder. 


14. The Twentieth Century — A Prophecy. 

15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

19. Two Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

23. The Good Twenty-nine. (By Rey. Robert 
Collyer.) 


Series on ‘‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion,’ 


CE 1. Religions and Religion. 
8. Il. Theologies and Theology. 
10. lil. The Universe. 

16. IV. Man. 

17. VY. Bibles. 

18. VI. Gods and God, 

20. Vil. Saviors. 

21. VILL. Worship. 

22. IX. Prayer. 

24. .X. The Church. 

25. XI. Hells. 

26. XII. Heavens. 


27. The Resurrection Life. Easter Sermon, ; 

28. We would see Jesus. (By Rev. Robert Collyer. 

29. Theophilus Lindsey. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

30. Jesus Lifted Up. 

31. Planting Time: A Spring Sermon. 

32. The Loneliness of Jesus. 

33. Simon Peter said, ‘‘l go a-Fishing.’’ 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

34. The Price of June ‘ 

35. The Hall of Fame, or our Debt to Great 


Men. 
36. Man and the Animal World. 


(By 


Gro f-Ellis: Boston 


The above is the title of a pamphlet which | GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Wouldn’t you like to be an author?” “Oh, 


- it takes too long to become an author; but, say, 


‘I wouldn’t mind being a literary fad for a while.” 


Chicago Record-Herald. 


Small Brother: “Are you going to marry sister 
Ruth?” Caller: “Why—er—I really don’t know, 
you know!” Small Brother: “That’s what I 
thought. Well, you are!”—Zi/e. 


“Who are those solid-looking men going up 
in the express elevator?” “They are capital- 
ists. We have a marked-down sale of railways 
to-day on the twenty-fourth floor in the second 
annex back.” 


Dr. F., becoming a little sleepy in his prayer 
at the Cambridge Divinity School, groaned out, 
“Q Lord, may the improvident become provi- 
dent, the intemperate temperate, and the indus- 
trious dustrious.” 


A gentleman met recently a Harvard gradu- 
ate of last June. ‘How goes it, Harry?” said he. 
“Qh, things are booming,” replied the young 
man, cheater “I don’t get any pay yet, but 
I’m probably the best oiler of machinery in New 
England.” 


“What would you say,” began the voluble 
prophet of woe, “if I were to tell you that in a 
very short space of time all the rivers in this 
country would dry up?” “I would say,” replied 
the patient man, “go thou and do likewise.” 
Philadelphia Press. 


A young man and a young woman, visiting a 
town in Michigan, passed an engine-house which 
had a tower, making it look a little like a church. 
“J wonder what church that is,” she inquired. 
He replied, after reading the sign, “Deluge, No. 
3,” “I guess it must be the Third Baptist.” 


At one of the lectures of the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School, Mr. A. asked Dr. B. if he did not 
think it was possible that the Red Sea was pre- 
pared for the passage of the Israelites by a 
strong east wind. “No, Mr. A., an east wind 
sufficient for that would have blown the children 
of Israel to Jericho.” 


“Did you ever hear the joke about the guide 
in Rome who showed some travellers two skulls 
of Saint Paul, one as a boy and the other as a 
man?” asked an American of a German friend, 
who claimed that he had acquired the real New 
England sense of humor. “No,” said the 
German, beaming in anticipation of a good 
“Tell it me at once, mein friend, dat 


On a hunting expedition the late Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar met a forester whose face 
looked familiar to him. Heracked his memory, 
which was as unlike a glue-pot as possible, and 
finally said: “Are you not a brother of Chief 
Inspector Schmidt?” “I am Chief Inspector 
Schmidt,” replied the keeper. “Ah! that ac- 
counts for the resemblance,” returned the duke, 
absent-mindedly. 


One day, while Mark Twain was connected 
with a publishing house, he asked the price of 
a volume in a book-store, and suggested that, as 
a publisher, he was entitled to 50 per cent. dis- 
count. The clerk assented. “As 1am also an 
author,” said Mark, “I am again entitled to 50 
per cent. discount.” Again the clerk bowed. 
“And as a personal friend of the proprietor,” 
he modestly continued, “I presume that you 
will allow me the usual 25 per cent. discount; 
and, under these conditions, I think I may as 
well take the book. What’s the tax?” The 
clerk took out his pencil and figured. Then he 
said politely: “As near as I can calculate, we 
owe you the book and about thirty-seven and 
one-half cents. Call again.” 
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HURCH 
ARPETS prices. 658 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining — 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS ._-AOEGOKs de SSB eee iics vase 
LIABILITIES. ne cece, — 


972.41 
4474-14 


*  $3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ..F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL pyar. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Neb ‘ 
Dakotas. Correspondent solicited. . rome ee 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


A’. PRIZE, 


GR 


Paris . “% ‘ion, 1900. 
This is the Highes. 


% 


C Mian 

‘, h 5, N§ 
OOK a > 
ASTINGS 0. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
Main Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 
> All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Falr Prices. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINC 
Me a i By nee es coo lom 6. 


b IHURGH, SCHO £800. |SENuINE 
VLWEST-TROY, N. ¥.1GEL/-METAL 


CHIMES, Ere, CATALOGUE&PRICES FREE, 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST, 
ST. 
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Educational. 
MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 


of study. Se S| preparatory, _ Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL *28,. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev, E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 
if FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, rt trainin: 
little girls under twelve years of age rei = 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL “**%ass”"°™ 


Advantages of a cultured home. Thorough College 
or Tech. preparation. Seven pupils to one instructor. 
References: Mr. N. ALLEN and 2,500 living alumni. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 
Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 
For catalogue address 
Tuomas H. Eckxrexipt, Headmaster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships, 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. 46th session begins Sept. rth. 
Training for University, Scientific Schoal, Business Life. 
The Rt. Rev. Wiuiiram Lawrence; D.D., Visitor. 
JoszPpH ALDEN SHaw, A.M., Head Master. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


PERRY KINDERCARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


18 Huntington Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Serv hind 444 Instruce 
tors, 1350 Students from 9B Universities, 21 Foreign 
countnes and from 35 Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For, Collese Graduates 


debe free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston. . Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens September 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY £2", College, Graduates 


$25 each. Located close to 

the Courts. Four hundred SCS OF LAW 
students last year. pens October 2. Address D 
S.C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Phccae 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ,,21 College Graduates 


ess are favored in the entrance 
examination. Exceptional 


clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens October 3. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 
Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY i “S:cnimcee? | Hitents 


variety. in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate dearees. Opens September 1 Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY foursce? auaing to the 
4 f A.M, : 
tb For Geilcgs GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
uates only. ms September Address 
Ponty B. P. BOWNE, fohene sane ¥ 


& Sons Co., 


BOSTON. 


